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AT THE FRONT 


NEVER imagined such things, 
For war and the rumours of war 
Were far from me ever; 
While kings and their policies 
Touched my life less than 
Tales of old history. 
To me of small moment 
Were those grim inventions, 
The triumphs of science: 
Explosives, quick-firers, 
Grenades, bombs and star-shells. 
Now am I grown 
The companion of Murder, 
Comrade of Horror, 
Familiar of Blood: 
Blood warm on my hands, 
Blood congealed and sticky, 
Blood caked and fly-covered ; 
Blood-stain on my clothes. 


To-night in my narrow dug-out, 
Watching the stars and the moon, 
I lie by the side of my friend: 
The war has slipped from us. 

We talk of boyhood and home, 

In short, broken phrases, 
Smoking our pipes, and in cover 
Of darkness, giving and taking 
Confidence sweet and consoling. 
Somewhere in Ireland waits him 
One whom I christen 

His Daffodil Maid. The sudden 
Vibrant bark of a gun 

Shakes the loose sand from the walls 
Of our hole in the safe warm earth. 
We fall asleep smiling. . 
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To-morrow my bed-fellow 
Sleeps on a hillside 

His fair young face shattered, 
His body all rigid, 

His clothes torn and bloodied. 
And somewhere in Ireland 
Dreaming, the Daffodil Maid 
Sleeps and is comforted, 

For to-day’s mail-boat 
Brought her his letter. 


All the long hours of the night 

I have gone from body to body 
Helping the doctor’s orderlies, 
Pausing by this man or that man 
To whisper the name of Our Saviour, 
To give Absolution. 

The rush of tears to my eyes 
Troubles my speech, I can say 
Only the needful words, 
Making the needful sign; 

Then swift with the Holy Oil 
Anointing whatever place 

I can feel to be free of blood. 
Again and again I murmur: 
‘Jesus, Mary, and Joseph’; 

My voice is one with the groans 
Of the broken men around me. 

I call to their Guardian Angels, 
And some weak voice repeats 
My words, or I feel the pressure 
Of some grim hand on mine, 
Some hard strong hand that grips 
My own anointed hand 

In pain and gratitude, 

In faith and hope and love; 
Thy Will, O Lord, be done, 
Thy Will, O Lord, not mine. 


So the grey morning dawns: 
The bearers carry away 
The last poor wounded man, 
And I fall asleep to dream 
Of England and quiet days 
Ere war came out from hell 
To scourge the world for sin. 


F. C. DEVAS, S.J., C.F. 












































TRUST THE CHURCH 


HERE is an eloquent passage of Newman's, and a 

moving one, to the above effect. It recalls Monta- 

lembert when he cried out that the Church was a 
mother, and a mother most tender, yet most worthy of rever- 
ence; nor will her sons, the children of the crusaders, hand 
her over to the children of Voltaire. ‘“ Recollect,” said New- 
man, also, “what a hard task she has; how she is sure to be 
criticized and spoken against whatever she does; recollect 
how much she needs your loyal and tender devotion.”’ But, 
; “recollect too, how long is the experience gained in eigh- 
teen hundred years, and what a right she has to claim your 
assent to principles which have had so extended and so tri- 
umphant a trial.” And in another passage Newman—for all 
that he had never favoured the Ward-Veuillot demand for a 
declaration of what they did not get, papal infallibility in 
mixed matters of politics and religion—yet appealed to his- 
tory to justify him in saying that the representative of Peter, 
the man at the helm of Peter’s bark, is wonder-wise in his 
judgments on men and their movements, in his approval or his 
condemnation of their social and even of their political plans 
or efforts. 








He is no recluse, no solitary student, no dreamer about the 
past, no doter upon the dead and gone, no projector of the vision- 
ary. If ever there was a power on earth who had an eye for 
the times, who has confined himself to the practicable, and 
has been happy in his anticipations, whose words have been facts, 
and whose commands prophecies, such is he in the history of ages, 
who sits from generation to generation in the Chair of the 
Apostles, as the Vicar of Christ, and the Doctor of his Church. 
These are not the words of rhetoric, but of history.* 

Even in secular matters it is ever safe to be on his side and 
dangerous to be on the side of his enemies. Our duty is,—not in- 
deed to mix up Christ’s Vicar with this or that party of men, 
because he in his high station is above all parties,—but to look 
at his formal deeds, and to follow him whither he goeth, and 
never to desert him, however we may be tried, but to defend him 
at all hazards, and against all comers, as a son would a father, 


' Idea of a University, p. 518, ‘‘ Christianity and Medical Science." 
3 Jbid. p. 13. 
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and as a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the cause of 


God.! 


Newman thinks of a Pope Leo of old overawing Attila 
and the Huns; he thinks of an Emperor Joseph and his plans 
for an Erastian clergy; of a Napoleon with his notion of a 
useful clerical police. He might have thought but yesterday 
of a Pope Pius and the weak things of faith in France un- 
crushed by the strength of their plundering French state; 
and the power that grows up, perhaps is growing up there 
to-day, out of the self-sacrifice that is in true religion. Or 
of the same Pope Pius, with whom rational minds now agree, 
when he said that Modernism was one thing, and Christianity, 
believed in or rejected, was another. Or, the words of Pope 
after Pope that irreligious education helps loose morals, and 
leaves frivolity unchecked, and cheapens life, and makes art 
mad. And many men are tumultuously crowding to-day te 
declare that, in the day before the present calamities and 
judgments, we were walking foolishly, carelessly, brutally. 

“IT have often thought,” wrote the late Bishop Westcott in 
his Zable Talk—and the words were quoted to me by that 
brilliant nephew of Edward Fitzgerald, the late Rev. J. de 
Soyres, who added “ Why not write an apologia on this prin- 
ciple?’’—“that if I were a Romanist I should point to 
the public history of the Popes as an evidence of the in- 
spiration of the Society. The very worst of them—who had 
not a shred of moral character—on the whole did marvel- 
lously well politically and gave right and just judgments.” 
Everyone may recall even that shame of Popes, Alexander 
VI., with the Christian principles, in perversion, of softness 
to the poor, and harshness to the rich, putting the fear, even 
of God, into proud oppressors of the people. How un- 
moved by cries of distracted anger seems the Pope of the 
present hour of desolation; yet how burning are his words 
of appeal to the rulers of men who bear some responsi- 
bility for Europe struggling in this agony. Already, one 
reads half wondering praise of the Pope, from an often too 
blind leader of internationalism miserably bound to irreli- 
gion, when he sees that “while national churches counsel 
prayer only for victories, the Pope counsels prayers for peace.” 
And indeed one is sure that many with Catholic instinct have 
never been able to pray, from the outset, other prayers than 


1 Oceasional Sermons, p. 286, ‘‘ The Pope and the Revolution.” 
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the dAdveniat regnum tuum, the Fiat voluntas tua, with Da 
propilius pacem in diebus nostris, and Dona quam mundus 
non dare potest pacem. 

On several subjects it has come to the present writer to col- 
lect lately some utterances from our modern society, so full 
of schemes for social betterment, so self-confident (until yes- 
terday), so contemptuous of the past, so intolerant of wis- 
dom from on high. Yet here are some who think of the 
grossness of our self-indulgence, of the ease there is in plain 
thinking and high living, not to say in preaching all and prac- 
tising naught, of the need of the physicians not only to say 
“thou ailest here and here,” but to cure as well as name the 
social disease, by means, old-fashioned yet of well-proved 
efficacy, simple, yet subtle to the searching of the reins and 
the heart, founding common life on the individual conscience, 
on personal acts not on general phrases. 

To begin with the need of nations for men (and in face of, 
shall one say? the barefaced explanations of race-decline put 
forth to the exclusion of the true one), in the Declining Birth- 
rate: [ts National and International Significance, by Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme, principal medical officer of the Local 
Government Board, there is the conclusion that the root of the 
difficulty is the will to have itso. And this is 


confirmed by the fact that, in countries under the influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion, which bans preventive measures against 
child-bearing, as in Ireland, and among the French-Canadians, 
the . . . . birth-rate remains high. 


As Principal Griffith-Jones is reported to have said lately 
at the Bradford Congregational College, “It is not a mere 
accident that Preston has the highest birth-rate in England. 
Preston is to a large extent a Catholic town, and that is the ex- 
planation.” 

How will you bring up youth; and with what ideas, 
thoughts, rules, will they meet demands of passions? 

“It is strange,’ wrote Sir Thomas Clouston,' Lecturer on 
Mental Diseases, University of Edinburgh— 


It is strange that the physiological inductions of the old Catho- 


1 In his book, A/ental Diseases, p. 544, wherein he may misstate the Christian thought 
concerning the war between the flesh and the spirit, but wherein he identifies (as a man 
of that world of those who know), ‘‘the early Christian theory” and ‘‘ the Catholic 
view,” that such a war there is, between lower and higher. 
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lic Church as to the dietetic management of the z/sus generativus 
and its volitional control have been so neglected by modern phy- 
sicians, founded as they were on the experiences of the terrific 
conflict with nature that was implied in the early Christian theory 
that sexual desire was more or less of the devil and should be 
eradicated, by all men who wished to attain a high religious 
ideal, and on the experiences of the later rule of priestly celi- 
bacy. My own belief is that the Catholic view of repression and 
eradication being, for the sake of argument, granted, almost every 
rule of the Church as to food and fasting and every practice of 
the monastic orders, and every conventual regulation, is a cor- 
rect physiological principle. Translated from religious into 
physiological language, they may be summed up thus: Strengthen 
the power of inhibition, bodily and mental. Practise the habit 
of mental concentration and abstraction from certain lines of 
thought. Cultivate enthusiasm about ideals. Find ideal outlets 
for the effective and social faculties, other than sexual choices. 
Sleep under such conditions and so long as to recuperate lost 
energy and tissue, and not to accumulate energy that there might 
be a difficulty in getting rid of, short of sexually. Eat only 
non-stimulating and fattening foods, and that in moderation, with 
periodic abstentions to use up spare material in the body. Avoid 
flesh, as the incarnation of rampant uncontrollable force, sexual 
and otherwise. Be much in the open air, and work hard. Finally, 
so fill up and systematise the time, that none is left for day- 
dreaming. 


Dr. Foerster, professor at the University of Munich, in the 
Preface to Marriage and the Sex Problem, states that his train- 
ing has been in a school of thought without religion: 


But as the result of long experience, theoretical and practical, 
in the difficult work of character-training he has been led to 
realize the deep meaning and the profound pedagogical wisdom 
of the Christian method of caring for souls, and to appreciate, 
through his own experience, the value of the old truths. 


In one matter, public instruction of the young as to sex, 
he concludes: 


I find myself compelled to protest emphatically and on prin- 
ciple against every kind of direct sexual instruction in the school, 
and, in fact, against any too detailed enlightenment of the young 
with regard to such matters. . . . The teacher can do most good 
by encouraging the development of character and will power in 
the most thorough and practical manner possible, and by basing 
all his work upon @ great view of life as a whole. This will 
exert a better protective influence than all the biological informa- 
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tion that ever was given, and will be more effective than any 
direct instruction. 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, at the Cardiff Catholic Congress in 
1914,quoted those words,and added,to her women audience: 


If you have no mother from whom you can get this help, seek 
it, when you really need it, in téte-a-téte talks, and in them alone, 
with the wisest woman you know—seek it from the living person 
and not from the printed word. It is thus that ¢he great secret 
Christian tradition of life has been handed down; and it is the 
only safe way of combining the necessary acquirement of know- 
ledge with the reserve power of reticence. 


Another medical doctor, in favour of divorce, gave evi- 
dence before the Divorce Commission,' that it was among the 
Catholic poor that one finds the old Christian methods of get- 
ting moral disorders under some control by restraint, for- 
bearance, and resignation, resulting in that greater happi- 
ness of spirit under life’s ills ever acknowledged as found 
in Catholic sufferers, wherewith they are oftentimes re- 
proached, as a sign of their submission to wrong. This doc- 
tor said he had questioned countless poor women, victims 
of habitual cruelty, as to whether they would avail them- 
selves of divorce if they could get it. The answer had been 
most impressive. Protestants said “ Yes"; Roman Catho- 
lics said “ No.”” He could not recall a single Protestant ex- 
ception. 

And a skilled witness on another matter not without bear- 
ing on moderation and the simpler life, and decency, and 
self-respect, as against vulgar waste, and criminal swindling, 
and false pretence, is Mr. John D. Rockefeller in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post—on efficiency in education 
and philanthropy: 


Just here it occurs to me to testify to the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church, as I have observed in my experience, has ad- 
vanced a long way in this direction. I have been surprised to 
learn how far a given sum of money has gone in the hands of 
priests and nuns, and how really effective is their use of it. I 
fully appreciate the splendid service done by other workers in 
the field, but I have seen the organisation of the Roman Church 
secure better results with a given sum of money than other church 
organisations are accustomed to secure from the same expendi- 


1 Times Report of Dr. Glynn Whittle’s Evidence, November 7, 1910, cited by Fr. 
Thomas Gerrard in A Challenge to the Time Spirit, p. 97. 
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ture. I speak of this merely to point the value of the principle 
of organisation, in which I believe so heartily. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon ¢he centuries of experience which the Church 
o} Rome has gone through to perfect a great power of organisa- 
tion. 


One comes to words under the shadow of the Church, by 
Mr. A. C. Benson in his notes on his brother’s life, Hugh, 
p. 131: 

I frankly admit that the more we became acquainted with 
Catholicism, the more did we recognise the strong and simple 
core of Evangelicalism within it, the mutual help and counsel, 
the insistence on reparation as the proof of penitence, éhe insight 
into simple human needs, the paternal indulgence combined with 
gentle authoritativeness. 


A ‘Modern Pilgrim’s Progress—the late Miss Anstice 
Baker's, recently republished—found Macaulay’s words 
proved true, by experience, of the Catholic Church, that “she 
had satisfied the needs of the learned philosopher and of the 
ignorant peasant. She possessed a power of adaptation, as- 
similation, and transformation which was simply miraculous. 
Extremes of thought and culture met in her bosom, and there 
blended into unity... Why not? Nox in dialectico placuit 
Deo salvum jacere populuum suum. So many are half des- 
perately repeating that to-day; and half lovingly, not far 
from the gift of faith and the Kingdom of God. 


Oh, we have learnt to peer and pore 
On tortured puzzles from our youth, 
We know all labyrinthine lore, 
We are the three wise men of yore, 
And we know all things but the truth .. . 


The world grows terrible and white, 
And blinding white the breaking day ; 
We walk bewildered in the light, 
For something is too large for sight, 
And something much too plain to say... 


Step softly, under snow or rain, 
To find the place where men can pray.' 


Catholicism cannot but be the religion of the poor. One 
thing is certain, its best Popes, be they princes or peasants, 
will never put first before their eyes the cultured few, will 
never be far from the thought, that as the fool dieth, so 


1 The Wise Men. By G. K. Chesterton. 
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dieth the wise man, that the wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness with God, that it is quite natural that not many wise ac- 
cording to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called, that the poor may be rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom, that the religion of the putting down of the mighty 
is for the distresses of the miserable great, to take them out 
of their fat stupidity concerning that which it imports them 
chiefly to know, and is for rich and for poor together, not as 
they differ, but as they are worms of the earth in the body of 
their lowness: for verily every man living is altogether vanity. 
All Christians so believe. And so many of those without, who 
think most, will agree that by Christ the world has been made 
alive, and that without Him it will die; that His teaching 
and His spirit will save from false ambitions, from cruel 
wrong, from envy and vain discontent, from selfishness; and 
will save by humility and by love. But it is no injustice to 
say that in the very life of the Catholic Church, in every mem- 
ber of it, in priest and people (as soon as religion works 
therein), there is seen the working of the old Christianity 
leaven ; and this instinctively feels no temptation (for it knows 
no other thought, and feels no other instinct), to forget that 
in Christ there is neither bond nor free, neither Jew nor 
Greek: it does not work out into separate church buildings 
for black and for white: it has no purely national Churches. 
It unifies by destroying the pride which separates: it makes 
us all little children, docibiles Dei. 

Unless you be that, you are fools of the mind, self-deceiv- 
ing mortal men, and victims of intellectual pride, which of 
all the deadly seven is, mayhap, the worst. 


Go humbly ; humble are the skies, 
And low and large and fierce the Star ; 
So very near the Manger lies, 
That we may travel far. 
Hark! Laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding plain, 
And the whole heaven shouts and shakes, 
For God Himself is born again, 
And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and rain.! 


In the words (p.14) of the latest volume in the “ Catholic 
Library "—in Some Thoughts on Catholic Apologetics, A Plea 
jor Interpretation, from Oxford: 


1 The Wise Men. 
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Did but the unbeliever realize aught of the true character of 
our Faith, of its bearing on modern problems, of the infinite 
depth of meaning concealed under those apparently external and 
even childish doctrines, of its applicability to all the needs of the 
human soul, as well as to the soul of the twentieth century as of 
the first century man, he must needs reverence and study it. 


That is a great claim to make. Yet, of course, it is the 
claim made for that which the Catholic Religion, the univer- 
sal, the absolute, puts itself forth to be inthis world. And if 
a revealed religion is not that, what is it that we should care 
for it, or pin our hope thereon, or thereto pledge our trust? 
We are ever in great trouble in the world, the whole world 
groaning, travailing now in a new birth of hope, perhaps; 
of charity, as better men will have it; of faith, without which 
we shall see no truth of things as they really are. Are those 
cited words of Newman true? They should be well weighed 
—-that we are on the winning side,! even here, if we trust the 
Church and its Christian principles set forth for nations, for 
classes, for family and school, in joy, in weakness, in sorrow, 
and in the judgment passed on life when it is over. That is 
the only world to live in, for our wisdom, for our guidance, 
for our peace, for our real strength. It is only a religion that 
thus dwells in eternity, and so in practice judges time, that 
can be of import for men’s souls and minds. The Church 
has survived, in spite of the Catholics, in spite of the clergy, 
as at least one good priest says—a witty saying, but not new. 
For it is a truism; and it must be a mere commonplace to 
serious thought. “Men not angels, ministers of the gospel,” 
as Newman heads a sermon. Yet it is the Church using such 
instruments that has to convert the world. She must work 
through her children or not at all. Are we fitted for that 
work? 

The masses of men are pressed by the overburden of find- 
ing means to live ; they are under the rich man’s yoke,? “‘a yoke 
little better than slavery itself.” * So spoke Leo XIII., a man 
from classes learned and wealthy. Socialism—even in its 
strict sense—is often a wholesome aspiration. It falls under 
the guidance of selfish men. It is led by men blind to the 


1 And Pasca', Pensées, xii. x: ‘ Il y a plaisir d’étre dans un vaisseau battu de l’orage 
lorsqu’on est assuré qu'il ne périra point. Les persccutions qui travaillent I'Eglise sont 
de cette nature.” 

2 Browning. 

° Encyclical on the Condition of the Working Classes, printed in The Pope and the 
People. Catholic Truth Society. Is, 
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equalizing power of true religion, and ignorant of the needs of 
men’s souls; too heedless of what the effect will be of preach- 
ing to Adam's race about rights rather than duties, with ma- 
terial well-being as the full goal. Nevertheless, men can- 
not but be blind and deaf and unable and unwilling to learn 
the truth that is higher, when they are not allowed to learn 
the lower. And how true these lower truths are! One often 
thinks that, even as one must feed hungry men, as St. James 
says, and not give them mere charity in words, so if one would 
persuade men that Catholicism is the guide to the real mean- 
ing of life, one must show them that the rational “ other- 
worldliness”’ of the Church—teacher of poor mortals, and no 
pretender that this life is anything but a thing broken and 
incomplete and unsatisfying, through the very facts of men’s 
existence, alterable by no sentimentality, by no ambitious 
hopes, by no large speeches—that this Church is also their 
best helper, by the action of her best men and of her acknow- 
ledged leaders, towards making justice reign in society, to- 
wards protecting the weak, and keeping alive by her rules and 
legislation the sense of parents’ responsibilities and chil- 
dren’s obligations, of passion’s debt to law, and all the kind 
charities of relationship that wither in anti-Christian greed 
and fierce competitiveness and in worship of strength rather 
than goodness. 

Mr. Wells, in a piece of “after-the-war’’ prophesying,! 
writes with but little sense of the real meaning of the present 
visitation: he seems to find England a hicer, healthier-minded 
and not much more disturbed place than it was before the 
war, which in fact has rather pulled things together, and 
made us more comfortable in our enforced simpler life: he 
does not, obviously, write in Poland nor in Belgium; nor as 
a dweller in the homes of the heart-broken, nor, indeed, in 
the houses, only too simple, in war and in peace, of those 
multitudes without a living wage. He declares, that “ The 
world is sick of dynasts, but also it is sick of party politi- 
cians. . . . Democracy has still to work out some method 
of discussing its affairs more satisfactory than the venal news- 
paper; it has to determine upon some way of choosing its 
rulers, some electoral method, that is proof against the mani- 
pulations of the party organization.’’ Man, he seems to ima- 
gine, can be saved by man. Innocent deceiver of his own self. 
His social hopes rise like those of the Tamworth Reading 


‘ 


1 Daily Chronicle, August 2, 1915. 
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Room, with its world-regeneration through schools and lec- 
tures, through cleanliness and propriety, and the emptying 
thereby of jails, and the remaking thereby of boys and men 
and women. These things done; the others left undone! 
Perhaps the modern writer might listen for a moment to Pope 
Benedict: ‘The equilibrium of the world and the sure and 
prosperous tranquillity of the nations rest far more upon mu- 
tual goodwill and upon respect of others’ rights and of others’ 
dignity, than upon the multitude of armed hosts and upon 
formidable girdles of fortresses.’’ But our popular writers 
would arrive at mutual respect and recognition of our com- 
mon dignity—save the mark!—without the thought first and 
last of the individual soul; would pretend to us once more 
that the earth may become the wished-for heaven, this earth 
of hopeless sufferers, of aimless optimists, of the misunder- 
stood, of the jealous, the revengeful, the despairing, the 
beaten, the suicidal. “ But I look to a world where there will 
be none such,” said William Morris, socialist, ““ where there 
will be none brain-tired, and none heart-sick.” So, with a 
difference, does the Church—too old to be caught by chaff, 
and too young not to be the mother of energy and of the end- 
less hope. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 














THE LITTLE WHITE BOOK 


A LEGEND OF DURHAM. 


ITTLE Brother John stood in the shadow of an arch 

and watched the great procession sweep from the dark- 

ness of the aisle into the blaze of the open choir. He 
was Sacristan of the Abbey—oh dear no, not the Master 
Sacristan,—fe had his checker in the Sacristy at the end of 
the north aisle, and Brother John brought his meals to him 
there, from the great octagonal kitchen in the Abbey garth. 
He had his manor too at Saggerston Heugh, and thither each 
year on the feast of St. Aidan came the Prior and Sub-Prior, 
the terrer and the chamberlain, the bursar and the cellarer, 
and all the other monks in their due degrees, to be feasted 
on pears and figs, raisins and almonds, cakes and wine; and 
while Dom Bennet, the Master Sacristan, sat at the very head 
of the table, even above my Lord Prior himself, Brother John 
was much nearer the other end of the long board, just above 
the novices with whom he joked and giggled, and munched 
the good things, and criticized his elders. 

Brother John watched him now as he hurried from aumbry 
to aumbry on the latticed platform, behind the High Altar, 
that housed the body of the Blessed Cuthbert and all the 
treasures that centuries had gathered round it. The Feretory 
they called it, and many were the wonders that the zeal of 
humble petition or of grateful triumph had heaped together 
there —gold and silver worked to every fantasy that the art 
of man could compass—to hammered cross and chiselled cup, 
to crocketted pinnacle and embattlemented turret, to coffer 
and to casket, to the likeness of bird and beast and every 
creeping thing after its kind. There was the dull white 
gleam of ivory, of unicorn tusk and elephant tooth, there was 
the dark terror of dragons’ eyes and claws. Every kind of 
jewel under heaven was there; diamonds you dare not look 
at for their brightness, an emerald that was worth a king’s 
ransom, ambergris and jet and jasper in lumps as large as 
your head. 

Shrined amid all these beauties, the very cause and mean- 
ing of their congery, lay memorials of our Lord and His 
Saints; relics of their sojourning, that loving friends and 
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wondering disciples had guarded when these were all they 
had to remind them of the days and the words and the graces 
that had passed ;—-fragments of the garments that had cov- 
ered them, of the ways they had trod, of the houses they had 
inhabited; locks of their hair, shards even of the earthen 
vessels, broken and decayed though they were, that had been 
the caskets of their mighty souls, the instruments of their 
message. 

There were books too, books the glory of whose housing, 
whose very writing by its labour and its gold and tinctures 
proclaimed the holiness and the memories they enshrined. 
There was the book of Boisil, the master of the Blessed Cuth- 
bert, there were lives of the same blessed man in verse and 
in prose, in stately Latin and in our terse mother tongue, and 
copy after copy too of the Life of Lives, the Life that inspired 
him to his own, the four-fold story of our Lord's Life on 
earth. 

But chiefest of all these marvels of ink and pen and brush 
was a little book no larger than a man’s hand ;all, both leaves 
and back, of fair white vellum, a little browned by the fingers 
of men and of time—the very Gospel that had hung round 
the neck of St. Cuthbert as he journeyed through this North- 
land, from sea to sea and from Tees to Tweed; through the 
highland, where hill called to hill for the touch of his heal- 
ing hands; across the lowland while village thronged to town 
and city, as he read from this little white book the deeds and 
the words of Him he would have them make their Master and 
their Model. 

This was the book then that Brother Benedict, amiced and 
albed, girdled and stoled, with much jingling of keys and 
rattle of locks, drew from its casket on the aumbry shelf, and 
through a spiring cloud of incense and a blaze of lights, bore 
to the foot of the great altar. For Archbishop William of 
York had come to Durham, and Bishop Hugh, for the great- 
ness of his dignity and the love he bore him, would show 
him every rarest treasure his Cathedral held. Over his own 
bared head the prelate threw the cord that hundreds of years 
before had circled the neck of him whose body lay almost 
within reach of his hand, lifeless, yet lifelike, untouched by 
time’s tooth. Reverently he drew the book from its wrap- 
pings and opened it and turned its pages through his fingers. 
See how easily the pages opened here; that was the Saint's 
favourite passage. This he had used for prayer and this 
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for preaching: these lined words were for his catechumens 
and these for the sick and the dying. Archbishop William 
kissed the yellowed vellum and signed to his chaplains, to 
his secretaries, even to his train-bearer. To their lips as well 
he pressed it; they might handle it and turn its pages; he 
hung it round their necks. 

And Brother John stood in the shadow of his arch, eating 
out his heart with envy. For three years he had been under- 
sacrist of Durham, and never yet had his eyes beheld the 
little white book unswathed of the wrappings that guarded 
it. He durst not approach those who handled it now; it was 
not fitting that a simple monk should mingle unasked with 
men of their standing. Yet surely, surely, he who had 
guarded so zealously the treasures of the Saint, so that not a 
piece of silver had been scratched, not a thread of tissue 
frayed, had some rights of prerogative over the things he 
had held in the hollow of his hand. It was nothing but the 
interfering arrogance of the Master Sacristan that kept such 
duties in his own hands, and left to others the hewing of wood 
and the drawing of water. He must, he would see, and he 
turned with a petulant swish of his habit to face Brother 
Benedict, as he came through the door in the Altar Screen, 
with the little white book in his hands, once more veiled 
from John’s eager eyes. “Quick, Brother, the reliquary,” he 
whispered, “I tremble every moment that it is not under lock 
and key.”’ And John soothed himself and calmed his tremb- 
ling fingers and opened the lid of the coffer and snapped it 
down again with a grim determination that some day, come 
what might, he would search its veiled secrets for himself. 

He had not to wait long. It was the usage of Durham on 
every festival day to adorn the face of the church by expos- 
ing its relics and other many treasures. On the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, therefore, Brother Benedict, with Brother 
John in satellite attendance, unlocked again the aumbries, 
and placed on the altar of the Blessed Cuthbert at the head 
of his shrine the coffer of ivory and blackened silver, that 
held the precious book; honouring it with tapers and flowers 
and all the appurtenage of high festival. John bowed to it 
each time he passed the middle of the altar, and at each 
reverence his longing grew, till it all but overwhelmed him 
and he could scarcely stay his hands from it. At last the 
Master Sacristan found all to his liking and departed about 
the rest of his duties, leaving everything to the care of Brother 
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John. For the treasures that were exposed to the reverence 
of ‘the people were too precious to be left without a guar- 
dian, who should keep a watchful eye to everything, gather 
the alms of the devout pilgrims and answer their wide-eyed 
questioning. 

So John sat down at his little desk in the Feretory and tried 
to compel himself to work. He was transcribing the Ges/a 
Gallorum, which tells of the brave doings of the Franks in 
peace and war, but neither the glamour of their pageantry, 
nor the glory of their courage, could hold his mind. His 
eyes and his heart wandered in spite of himself to the altar 
and the leaves of living history throned there. 

He saw his chance at last. It was midday, and there was 
scarcely a soul but himself in church. The pilgrims had 
gone back to their lodgings in the city, the brethren were 
already sitting down to the first table. His turn came at the 
second ; after that was over the community went to their cubi- 
cles in the great dormitory to rest as the rule prescribed, and 
round the Abbey precincts no one but the porter and himself 
would be stirring for a couple of hours at least. He waited 
with angry impatience for the Brother who was to relieve 
him, hurried through the arched arcade of the cloister to join 
the few brethren whom waiting at table or other duties had 
hindered from the common board, and sat down with them 
in the Frater House to a meal that, frugal as it was, he scarcely 
touched. It was over at last, and in another minute he was 
seated again at his desk in the Feretory, listening to the 
sound of sandalled feet die down the aisle and across the tran- 
sept. There was the clash of a closing door and all was 
silent. 

But John had not waited for that. Already he was at the 
altar with the reliquary in his hands. He had not washed as 
his rule bade him, his fingers were still soiled from their meal. 
He had not robed himself in sacred vestments, not even a 
surplice and a stole. Yet he dared to draw the little white 
book of the Blessed Cuthbert from its three burses of red 
leather, to flutter its pages through his greasy fingers,to search 
its secrets with eyes that burnt with desire, to whisper its 
holy words with lips that were not clean. And for all these 
things the Saint straightway scourged him. For while his un- 
bridled curiosity might have been pardoned, though in truth 
it was little fitting a religious man, such outrageous irrever- 
ence could not pass unpunished. So when he sat down to 
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pen and inkhorn again, after sating his heart's desire,—every- 
thing had been replaced just as he found it, the book in its 
triple wrapping, the casket to its altar throne,—the Saint's 
anger was quick upon him. A sudden shudder ran through 
his whole body. His teeth chattered, every sinew seemed to 
weaken and snap back again. His trembling hands clung 
to the parchment on which they lay, the pen flew from his 
fingers to spatter the vellum’s whiteness, his eyes fluttered 
out a flood of tears, and his lips babbled forth incoherent 
nothings. He was to suffer in every sense by which he had 
sinned. 

He rose at last and faltered down the Feretory steps and 
through the aisle, hoping that change of posture might ease 
his pains. But the wrath still tore him, vengeance still pur- 
sued; there was no peace for him in movement or in rest. 
He realized his fatal presumption now: there was but one 
medicine for his ailment, he must purge his soul of the evil 
thought that was working all this bodily ill. He staggered 
across the transept and into the cloister, down past the carrells 
and the book-aumbries till he came to the foot of the great 
dormitory stairs. But he could struggle no further, and sank 
down there on the novices’ bench, the lowest place of the 
house he had defiled by his presumptuous pride. 

There an hour later, an hour that had seemed an eternity 
to him, they found him as they came from their repose, and 
carried him to Alan, the Sub-Prior, looking the image of 
death. And he, wise man, seeing the anguish of soul that lay 
behind his body’s torment, took him to the parlour of the 
brethren, and there, at his feet, John sobbed out the tale of 
his undoing, and asked for penance meet for such sin. The 
Sub-Prior heard him to the end, then, wiping away the tears 
that quivered in the eyes which looked up into his, and taking 
the hands that trembled on his knees between his own: 
“ Brother,” he said, “I dare not punish one to whom the 
Blessed Cuthbert himself is showing that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. Wait in patience for his pity, which surely 
will not fail thee when thy sin is purged.” 

So Brother John was carried to the Fermery, there to hold 
his soul in such patience as he could muster, against the day 
when the mercy of the Saint would look upon him. Through 
the night, while the house slept, he lay in torment; but with 
the dawn, as the choir-monks sang at Lauds the prayer for the 
brethren that are sick, refreshment came to him. He slept at 
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last, and when he awoke he was worn and weary, yet a whole 
man. That morning before the assembled Chapter, he toid 
of his presumption, his repentance, and his chastisement ; 
and rose from his knees amid the Deo Gratias of the breth- 
ren, to begin again his life of customary duty,—the placid life 
that had been so strangely ruffled by his sin. 


Such is the story of Brother John and the Little White Book 
of the Blessed Cuthbert. Brother John has long since mou!- 
dered to dust in the Centry Garth of Durham Abbey, but if 
you would see the little white book that was the cause of 
his undoing, go to the house of the sons of Ignatius, that lies 
between Pendle Hill and Kemble End, and there, if you ask 
with the deference that your favour demands, and they judge 
you a fit person for so high a privilege, they will show you 
beneath its case of double oak and crystal, a plain, undecor- 
ated manuscript, inscribed on its flyleaf in the quaint Latin 
of the monks: “ Evangelium Johannis quod inventum fuerat 
ad capud beati patris nostri Cuthberti in sepulcro jacens anno 
Translacionis ipsius.” “The Gospel of John that was found 
at the head of our Blessed father Cuthbert as he lay in his 
grave in the year of his translation.” 

But gaze with reverence, let your glance be guarded. The 
Saint's arm is not yet shortened, and the fate that fell Brother 
John was not for a warning to him only. 

EDWIN BONNEY. 























TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD ABOUT 
CRIME IN GERMANY 


HERE are three classes of people who at the present 

juncture ought, I submit, to be regarded as virtu- 

ally in league with the enemies of our country. There 
is, first of all, the slacker, the man of military age and reason- 
ably sound health who remains deaf to every appeal, shirk- 
ing the danger and the hardships of military service and limit- 
ing his patriotism to the confident belief that every other 
Englishman is prepared to do Ais duty. Secondly, there are 
the mischief makers, those who in the interests of party or of 
private gain, foster political dissensions and exert themselves 
to shake public confidence in the authorities who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of affairs. Lastly, there is the purveyor 
of false information, the writer who deliberately or through 
gross negligence misleads his countrymen about things that it 
most concerns them to know, in one case helping to lull them 
into the belief that no further effort is neéded, in another 
creating an atmosphere of panic, in a third fomenting by lies 
and misrepresentations that blind passion of racial hatred 
which it is so hard to keep under control. Man for man, I 
am inclined to believe that this third type of domestic pes 
is in some respects the worst of all. The mischief he does 
is more permanent in its results and generally wider in range. 
For the present, however, I have no wish to institute com- 
parisons or to say anything further of the two classes first 
mentioned. I deal only with the third, and my sole purpose 
here is to call attention to the harm likely to be effected by one 
particularly flagrant example of reckless inaccuracy which has 
recently come to my notice. Though I do not accuse the 
author of the publication in question of deliberately lying, 
the carelessness or incapacity with which his researches were 
conducted appear to me to be little short of criminal, what- 
ever patriotic motive may have animated his denunciations. 
But of this let the reader judge. 

The work to which I refer has been in circulation for some 
months—it appeared, I think, at the beginning of May, 1915 
—and it is entitled 7he Soul of Germany, a Twelve Years’ 
Study of the People jrom Within, 1902—1914. The author 
is “Thomas F. A. Smith, Ph.D., Late English Lecturer in 
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the University of Erlangen.”” Let me hasten to add that in the 
issue of Wlinerva for 1913—1914, at the close of the long 
list of professors and Privatdozenten attached to that Uni- 
versity we duly find the names of two Zek/oren, Thomas Smith 
in English and Georges Bodart in French. As to the author’s 
comments upon the character, the education, the religion, the 
morality or the spirit of the German people nothing need 
here be said. From the fact of his almost uninterrupted 
residence in the country for twelve years, availing himself, 
as he tells us, of every opportunity for conversing with the 
natives of all classes and conditions, his impressions ought 
to be valuable, but the reader, of course, has no means of con- 
trolling them. With regard, however, to certain statistics 
and definite statements of fact illustrating the criminality of 
the German people, there are returns which enable us to 
check the figures given, and I may add that the present 
article has been occasioned by an attempt to verify certain of 
Dr. Smith's assertions by comparing them with the official 
sources from which they profess to be derived. Many times 
over in his book an appeal is made to statistics to justify 
charges of savagery, quarrelsomeness, lust, vindictiveness, 
etc.,! and the announcement is twice repeated that “ all figures 
quoted are taken from the publications of the Imperial Sta- 
tistic Office for the German Empire, Berlin.’”’ Though this 
assertion may be correct, still before quoting statistics the 
first thing necessary is to understand them. The cynic who 
declared that in the matter of untruthfulness there were three 
degrees of comparison—lies, d——d lies and statistics, had 
probably been suffering from a surfeit of figures quoted by 
people who had no comprehension of their technical import. 
The statistics are all right in themselves but the difficulty 
lies in the interpretation. One can only assume in charity that 
the author of the book now under discussion has hurriedly 
plunged into a field of research with which he had no previous 
acquaintance. 

Let us turn first of all to the comparative table printed 
by Dr. Smith on p. 348 as a separate appendix. It is this 
more than anything else in the volume which seems to have 
attracted the attention of a large circle of readers. His 
figures have been quoted by highly responsible people on pub- 
lic platforms, and they have recently been brought to the 
notice of the million by a popular writer in Pearson's Maga- 


* See for example The Soul of Germany, pp. 92, 231--233, 236—240, etc 
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zine. In that article, on “the German Murder Instinct,” the 
drift of which may be inferred from its title, Dr. Smith’s 
Statistics serve as a backbone of presumably unchallengeable 
fact to a very loose agglomeration of fantastic horrors such 
as might be furnished by the criminal annals of any country 
in the world. But there is no use in talking about abstrac- 
tions. Here is the table itself, as Dr. Smith has drafted it. 
The figures given profess to represent the average number 
of crimes which annually engaged the attention of the police 
in both countries during the period specified: 


Germany. England, 
1897-1907 1900-1910 


Maliciously and feloniously wounding... 172,153 -.. 1,262 
I) sos ld? hee ee S06 ... 97 
Rapes Loree aare ines) wa See ce 9,381... 216 
Incest ” as a ae ee 57 nel 56 
Unnatural Crime ee a 841... 290 
Illegitimate children... «2 ws 78,TT5) =) 37,041 
Divorce Petitions _ ... se eee 20,340... 965 
Malicious — to property oe aes 25,759 -» 358 
Arson oe - ee ee 610... 278 


This table is immediately followed by the following cau- 
tion: “In comparing the two sets of figures it must not be 
overlooked that the population of Germany is roughly one- 
third greater than that of England.’’ Now for anyone who 
has any slight acquaintance with statistics this remark alone 
ought to be sufficient to awaken suspicions as to the compet- 
ence of the writer. The population of Germany as given by 
the census of 1910 was 64,925,000, that of England and 
Wales in 1911 was 34,070,000;? it is plain that the popula- 
tion of the German Empire is not very far short of double the 
population of England and Wales, and one would expect 
the number of criminals in Germany to be nearly double 
those of England. Even if we include Scotland and 
Ireland, the inhabitants of Germany outnumber those of 
the United Kingdom by nearly half as much again. But 
the figures given by Dr. Smith show clearly that he is 
quoting from the criminal statistics of England and Wales 
alone.’ All statisticians know the difficulty which is caused 

* November, 1915, p. 494. 

2 The estimated population of Germany for 1911 was over 65,600,000. 

3 This is not conjecture, I have taken some pains to satisfy myself that in 


the figures so very misleadingly quoted by Dr. Smith no account whatever is 
taken of Scotland and Ireland, 
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by the fact that the statistics of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land are kept and published independently and follow in 
many respects quite different arrangements. To say that the 
disregard of this fact betrays the novice is to put the matter 
very mildly. Even more startling is the want of perception 
and common sense evinced by the following remark: 

Crime [observes Dr. Smith] has increased in Germany by leaps 
and bounds; in 1897 the number of crimes of all kinds claiming 
the attention of the authorities was 559,007. Ten years later 
the number had risen to 643,396.! 


But of course they had risen to 643,396. The numbers 
given correspond accurately enough to the increase of the 
population. If the population of the German Empire, as 
taken by census, was 56,345,000 in 1900 and 64,925,000 
in 1910, is it surprising that the number of misdemeanours 
during a similar period of ten years should rise in almost 
exactly the same proportion? With these two preliminary 
specimens of Dr. Smith’s grasp of his subject it is plain that 
we cannot be surprised at any preposterous statement he may 
make, or at any rash inference he may draw from it. 

And first, is it in any way a fact that while the charges 
of malicious and felonious wounding in Germany amount per 
annum to over 172,000, those in England number no more 
than 1,262, in other words, is it true that for each offence of 
this kind committed in England, over 136 similar misde- 
meanours are investigated by the criminal tribunals of the 
Fatherland? Even supposing that the population of the Ger- 
man Empire were double that of England and Wales, this 
would mean that Germans were more lawless and _ blood- 
thirsty than Englishmen in the proportion of sixty-eight to 
one. 

However gratifying such a conclusion might be to those 
of our countrymen who see red in meditating upon the horrors 
of the past sixteen months, the critic who reflects and uses 
his common sense must surely have a suspicion that something 
has gone wrong with these astounding figures. The explana- 
tion in fact is a perfectly simple one. The English criminal 
law draws a broad, if not always a quite clearly defined dis- 
tinction between “ indictable”’ offences and those that are not 
indictable. Common assaults may always be dealt with sum- 
marily by two justices of the peace or by a police magis- 
trate. It is only in the graver cases in which stabbing, shoot- 

* The Soul of Germany, p. 239. 
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ing, etc., or the intent to do grievous bodily harm are proved 
that the delinquent is committed for trial. Now Dr. Smith, in 
dealing with English criminal statistics, has confined his at- 
tention to indictable offences alone, and has calmly ignored 
the vast residue of assaults in which the case is disposed of 
summarily by the magistrate. In the official German 
Kriminalstatistik, published annually, no such distinction is 
emphasized. Assaults of all kinds, which have come before 
the courts, are grouped together under the heading of offences 
against the person, and in the more summary presentment 
of these statistics, such as we find for instance in the S/a/is- 
tisches Jahrbuch, these assaults are roughly divided into 
Gejdhrliche Kérperverletzungen and Leichte Kérperverlet- 
zungen.' When Dr. Smith lumps both together under the 
heading “ maliciously and feloniously wounding ”’ he is guilty 
of a serious misrepresentation of well understood legal terms. 
The translator of Dr. Aschaffenburg’s work on Crime and its 
Repression, of which I shall have more to say later, invari- 
ably uses the rendering “ assault and battery,”’ and this seems 
to be the fairest English equivalent. The 172,000 charges 
described as Adrperverletzungen are then simply assaults, 
some more serious, others less so.? In England the number of 
such cases, both absolutely and proportionately to the popu- 
lation, is considerably lower, but the figures come out very 
differently from those presented by Dr. Smith. Here is the 
average annual number of persons charged with assault in 
England and Wales during the years 1906—I0: 


Feloniously wounding ..._ .. 129) 
os ; . ictable offences. 
Maliciously wounding ... _ ... 640) Indictab ' 
Aggravated assaults... ... 951 
Assaults on constable .. 8,932 ‘ Non-indictable offences. 
Common assaults -  » SU,S58 
Total .. ... 47,870 


We have therefore every year nearly 48,000 persons 
charged with KXdérperverletzungex, while Germany has 


t Literally ‘‘ dangerous bodily injuries"’ and “light bodily injuries,’’ but 
dangerous here certainly does not mean that the victim has been nearly killed. 

2 Dr. Smith is positively ingenious in presenting even the correct figures in 
the most unfavourable light. He tells us, for example (p. 239), that in 1910 
117,864 persons were prosecuted for inflicting severe bodily injuries and that 
92,193 of these were convicted. What he does not tell us is that the total 
number of assaults for which they were sentenced was 77,170, many persons 
being often concerned in one assault. 
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172,000. The advantage is in our favour, but when allow- 
ance is made for the difference of population we cannot even 
say that Germany has two such cases for our one. 

I am inclined to dwell, perhaps a little unduly, upon this 
matter of bodily injuries, because of the prominence given 
it in the table, and because Dr. Smith calls attention to it in 
the following words: 


In support of the author’s statement that Germans are in- 
herently brutal and that their Aw//ur is merely an intellectual 
veneer, a contrast between the number of brutal crimes com- 
mitted in England and Germany is given in Appendix I1.1 


No doubt in considering the frequency and the character of 
these assaults in Germany, there is a good deal which seems 
to emphasize the aspect of brutality. Take, for example, 
the definitions which we find in the Penal Code of the German 
Empire: 

Any one who deliberately ill-uses the person or injures the 
health of another shall be punished for inflicting bodily injury 
by imprisonment with hard labour not exceeding three years, 
or with a fine not exceeding 1000 marks. 

223a. If the bodily injury is inflicted by means of a weapon, 
especially a knife or other dangerous implement, or through a 
treacherous surprise, or by several persons acting in concert, or 
by an act involving danger to life, imprisonment with hard labour 
is inflicted for not less than two months.? 


These two paragraphs correspond respectively to the 
offences registered as leichte Kdrperverletzungen and gefihr- 
liche Kérperverletzungen. None the less, out of the 170,000 
persons and more who annually stand their trial for such as- 
saults in the criminal courts of Germany, more than I 30,000 
are charged with the more grievous offence described in the 
second paragraph. One might easily suppose that all these 
are of so serious a character that if committed in England 
the prisoner would be committed for trial at the assizes or 
quarter sessions. Still, this does not appear to be the case, 
for the distinguished Italian criminologist, G. Garofalo, 
writes as follows: 


How are we to explain the high number of such offences 
(assaults, &c.) occurring in Germany? The reason would secm 
to be that prosecution is there more vigorous and is generally 
concerned with minor acts of violence. Even for the class of 


* Soul of Germany, p. 240. 
® Stra}geseizbuch fur das deutsche Reich. Ed. 1907, § 223. 
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“dangerous bodily injuries” (ga/dhrliche Kérperverletzungen) 
the number committed with a knife or similar instrument is 
estimated at less than one tenth of the whole total.! 


If this is true, and Garofalo is hardly likely to have made 
the statement without careful inquiry, the vast majority of 
these “dangerous bodily injuries’’ would be reduced to the 
grade of common, or, at the worst, aggravated assaults. I hold 
no brief for the defence of German morals, and it is only 
fair to point out that, even accepting the correctness of this 
proportion, Germany would still provide between 7,000 and 
10,000 stabbing cases per annum. This, I take it, is enor- 
mously greater than anything known in our own country. On 
the other hand, Aschaffenburg, another specialist in crimin- 
ology, strongly contends that the greater part of these acts of 
violence must be associated with the influence of drink: 


The most comprehensive material [he says] has been collected 
in the Criminal Statistics of the Imperial Government (Neue 
Folge, CLV, II, p. 34). In 1902 of the 97,376 persons con- 
victed of aggravated assault and battery 34,652 had committed 
their offences on a Sunday or holiday, 60,543 on working days. 
In 2,181 cases the day was unknown. On Sundays and holidays 
(60 days in the year) there was an average of 578 offences for 
each day; on ordinary week days only 198.* 


Aschaffenburg further tabulates his results in a diagram, 
showing Sunday with a tall black column in the centre 254 
units in height, Monday with 1.23 on the right, Saturday (pay- 
day} with 103 on the left and none of the other days rising 
above 70. However, this tribute to the influence of the beer 
gardens does not specially affect our present inquiry. Certain 
it is, in any case, that Dr. Smith, in estimating the proportion 
of crimes of bodily violence in Germany compared with Eng- 
land as 172,153 to 1,262, has scandalously misrepresented 
the data afforded by official statistics. 

Precisely the same heedlessness vitiates the figures which 
Dr. Smith gives concerning “ malicious damage to property.” 
When stating the English side he confines his attention to 
those indictable offences which are alone entered under the 
heading of crimes reported to the police. As a result his 
readers are led to believe that for each single delinquency 
of this sort committed in England no less than 71 cases are 
brought to trial in the German courts—a preposterous result. 


« G. Garofalo, Criminology, Eng. Trans. Boston, 1914, p. 441. 
2 Aschaffenburg, Crime and its Repression, p. 78. 
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If Dr. Smith had looked in the right place he would have 
found that the real figures regarding malicious damage to 
property are as follows. I quote from the English Criminal 
Statistics for 1910, and I give the average number of cases 
dealt with annually, first in the years I901—1905 and then 
in the years 1906—I9QIO0: 

Malicious Damage to Property. 








I90I-1905 1906-I9I0 
To animals... ..  .. 102... 75 
To fences a 2,114 1,658 
To trees and shrubs _... 630 ... 1,459 
To fruit a 1,534 1,440 
Other offences a a 10,485 
16,787 15,117 


To these have to be added an average of about 280 indict- 
able misdemeanours per annum representing such more 
serious crimes as the killing and maiming of cattle, the mali- 
cious use of explosives, the scuttling of ships, destroying of 
railway tracks, etc. Asa final result we discover that accord- 
ing to the available statistics and making allowance for the 
difference of population the percentage of offences of this 
nature in England and Wales is slightly higher than in the 
German Empire. Yet Dr. Smith, arguing from his false 
data, proceeds to improve the occasion in such terms as the 
following :1 

A brutal bully is generally vindictive and revengeful and the 
knife is not the only weapon which German criminals employ 
in their lust for revenge and destruction. If it is too dangerous 
to do an enemy bodily injury, then the next best way to wreak 
vengeance upon him seems to be destruction of his property. 
It has an advantage, for the dastardly act can be perpetrated 
in the night and the chances of discovery are minimized. Refer- 
ence has alrdady been made to the fear which the German peas- 
ants have of an enemy setting their barn and ricks alight. 

The following figures justify this fear although they only give 
a faint idea of the number of crimes against property, because 
the difficulty of detecting the criminal is indeed great in a 
country where victims and witnesses have a very real dread of 
future revenge. 

Damage to property. 

1907 1908 1909 1910 IgI! 
Persons charged... 26,293 26,325 25,719 25,605 24,726 
Persons convicted 19,919 19,865 19,579 19,492 18,895 


* Soul of Germany, pp. 239—240. 
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Two other tables follow dealing with cases of intimidation 
and arson. The arson cases, I may note incidentally, are 
interesting, for they probably do give a fair ground for com- 
paring the criminality of different countries. The English 
courts, according to our author's table quoted above, deal with 
270 arson charges per annum; the German with 610. These 
figures, however, present the case unfairly for England. The 
number 270 is that of offences known to the police, and we 
have no corresponding German figures. Turning, therefore, to 
the number of prosecutions we have, in 1910, 546 in Germany 
against 137 in England, and in 1911 600 in Germany against 
143 in England. Allowing for the difference in population 
this means that the crime of arson is more rife in Germany 
than in England in the proportion of about 2} to 1. The 
astonishing thing is that when in these offences, which are 
well defined and can be easily calculated, the ratio of crimes 
is on so modest a scale, as Dr. Smith’s own figures show, 
that writer should nevertheless have no misgiving in assuring 
us that where violence and passion come into play the sub- 
jects of the Kaiser are fifty or a hundred times more criminal 
than our own countrymen. 

But to return to the question of the wilful destruction of 
property, it is easy to show the futility of blundering com- 
parisons where we know little or nothing of the practical 
working of the courts. Let us take for example the returns of 
the Statistical Office in Scotland. In the summary of 
offences printed in the Report for 1911 we find that the 
number of cases of malicious mischief brought before the 
Scottish courts in that year was 3,666. Now, the population 
of Scotland in 1911 was roughly 4,7 50,000, that of Germany 
was 65,600,000, as nearly as possible fourteen times that 
of Scotland. If Scotland had been as populous as Germany 
its magistrates would have had to deal with 3,666 x 14 
cases of malicious mischief, 7.e., with 51,324 such offences. 
This is more than double the total which were actually re- 
ported in the Fatherland. As Dr. Smith himself tells us, 
the actual number there in 1911 was 24,726. It would follow 
then, on Dr. Smith's principles, that the people of Scotland 
were more than twice as “ vindictive and revengeful”" as 
the subjects of the Kaiser. Is it necessary to emphasize the 
further conclusion that unless we can accurately define our 
subject-matter such comparisons help very little? 

Equally unreliable, though for other reasons, are the 
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figures given in the same book concerning murders in England 
and Germany. Against the average of 90 murders per annum 
reported to our own police, we find the sum of two distinct 
categories of offences which in German statistics appear as 
Mord and Totschlag. That Zotschlag is not murder Dr. 
Smith himself recognizes when on pp. 236 and 239 he trans- 
lates the two “ murder and manslaughter.” But if we in- 
clude cases of manslaughter in the German count, why does 
he exclude manslaughter from the English total? It is all 
so much a question of definitions. When a desperate mother 
takes the life of her six weeks old illegitimate child, is this 
murder? Or when a discharged servant maliciously sets fire 
to his master’s house and causes the death of. three of the 
family, is this to be reckoned as three murders? One thing 
is certain, that to obtain his average of .350 murders per 
annum in Germany Dr. Smith has added together the crimes 
entered under several different categories. I venture, in 
order to show the difficulties in which such comparisons are 
involved, to give the classification found in the official 
Kriminalstatistik for the two years 1907 and 1912, adding 
a reference to the clauses of the German penal code to which 
the offences correspond. The German courts, then, in 1907 
and 1912 dealt with the following charges: 


1907 1912 
Murder (Mord) § 211 2 2 eve ee 6 OC... 111 
Manslaughter (Zoéschlag) g 2 212 be ae ? a 137 
Manslaughter under extenuating circum- 
stance § 213 ot tes 115 
Homicide perpetrated in the commission of 
a crime § 214 12 20 
Matricide, &c. § 215 5 3 
Infanticide § 217 oss 161 156 
Procuring abortion §§ 218, 220 ... 585 1,144 


Homicidal negligence endangering life 
§§ 221—222 ~~ eo. 


It is tolerably plain from this that if we understand mur- 
der in a strict sense, there are not 350 such crimes committed 
in Germany every year. On the other hand, our own English 
criminal statistics do not endorse the estimate of 97 mur- 
ders in this country. Each year, the official report devotes 
a special paragraph to the subject; here is that for 1910, 
the figures are in no way exceptional. 


In 1910 verdicts of wilful murder were returned in 171 cases 
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as against 165 in 1909, and an annual average of 165 for the 
five years 1905 to 1909. In 46of these cases the inquests were 
held upon the bodies of newly born children. 28 persons against 
whom verdicts of wilful murder were returned committed suicide 
at the time of the murder.! In addition to the 171 cases of wilful 
murder there were 88 verdicts of manslaughter, making alto- 
gether a total of 25y culpable homicides.? 

These extracts alone would suffice to show the extreme 
difficulty of making comparisons between one country and 
another. For this reason I attach no very high value to the 
following table compiled by the Italian criminologist, A. 
Bosco, and professing to indicate the relative culpability of 
the different countries of Europe in the matter of murder.® 
But it may serve as a rough estimate and it will be noticed 
that with the exception of the United Kingdom Germany 
stands lowest on the list: 

Murders per 100,000 luhabitants. 


ltaly 1 oe oe Cee G2) 0 Gormany Me 0.$1 
France .. - se oo 45.24 England ae ae 
Spain. he | 8 4.96 Ireland —— . 0.97, 
Austria .. .. «. .« 1.72 Scotland oe ws - 0.35 


Hardly less unsatisfactory is Dr. Smith’s treatment of the 
question of sexual offences. Here undoubtedly is a matter 
in which the facts support his general contention, and yet 
by exaggerations and inaccuracies, he weakens the force of 
his own case, leaving it in the power of any critic to confuse 
the issues by denying the allegations as made. Take, for 
example, such a passage as the following: 

The appalling nature of these figures becomes evident when 
we pause for a moment to consider that the blond beast [/.e., the 
German] rapes 9,381 of his own women and girls per annum 
in times of peace without the incitement of war and bloodshed.‘ 


This rather coarsely-worded indictment is, I fear, in sub- 
stance true, but it would probably be met by any opponent 
with a flat denial. The German for rape is Vofzucht, and 
under this precise heading we find in the official Xriminalsta- 


* No trace therefore of these murders appears in the statistics of criminal 
trials. The same is probably true of similar cases in Germany. 

2 This is in the Introduction to the Criminal Statistics for 1910 (p. 14) which is 
signed by Mr. W. J. Farrant, the superintendent of the department. 

3 See A. Bosco, Lezioni di Statistica, Rome, 1905, p. 656. The figures pro- 
bably date from about 1900, or even earlier. Murders in Italy are not now so 
frequent. The proportion also in Ireland has fallen. In Germany it has 
increased. 

4 The Soul of Germany, p. 232. 
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tistik for 1912, not nine thousand such charges,but only 693; 
while in previous years the figures were often lower. None 
the less, if we substitute for the word rape some term of wider 
connotation, the equivalent of the French a¢/ex/ats a la pu- 
deur, the statement is correct, indeed it says less than the 
truth. Further, it seems clear that in this matter German 
criminality is not only greater, but enormously greater than 
anything we know in England. Take, for example, the year 
1911. The total of persons convicted in England and Wales 
for all classes of sexual offences, including bigamy and ab- 
duction, was 562, in Germany, with less than twice our popu- 
lation, the number of persons convicted for the same offences 
in 1911 was no less than 14,872. In 1910 there were 643 
convictions in England and 13,840 convictions in Germany. 
If I knew of any notable difference in the law of the two coun- 
tries or in its administration which would explain this diver- 
gence, I should, of course, call attention to it, but I can find 
no indication of any such material difference. It does not 
appear that in these matters the German penal code is very 
strictly enforced. For example, the criminologist already 
mentioned, Dr. Aschaffenburg, writes as follows: 

Some crimes are represented in the statistics (of the German 
Empire) by figures that are far below the reality. This is true for 
instance of offences under § 175 of the penal code (/.e., un- 
natural offences) and especially of criminal abortion, of which 
Lewin rightly says “such an open, universally known and univer- 
sally disregarded mockery of the law as exists should not be 
permitted to continue.” ? 

‘The most shocking figure that stands on record is the S/a- 
tistik des deutschen Reichs is the number of child victims 
of these sexual crimes. In 1912 no less than 9,309 assaults 
of this nature were committed on children under the age of 
fourteen.’ Neither in France, nor in Italy, nor in Spain, nor 
in England, do the official statistics show numbers which cor- 
respond to even the tenth part of this frightful total. And 
the number seems to be on the increase, although attention 
has been called to the evil by Aschaffenburg and others. 

It is easier [he writes] to measure the extent of the damage in 


* See the Criminal Statistics for 1910 and 1911 in Parliamentary Papers, 
1912—1913, Vol. CX., and Kriminalstatistik, 1912, I1., p. 12, and pp. 458—459. 

2 Aschaffenburg, Crime and its Repression, Eng. Trans. Boston, 1913, p. 9. 
This translation was made from a copy of the second edition revised and supple- 
mented by the author. Dr. Aschaffenburg is Professor of Psychiatry at Cologne 
:nd editor of the leading German magazine devoted to criminology. 

3 Band 267, Kriminatstatistik {. d. Jahr, 1912, p. 292. 
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the case of sexual crimes. In one year 8,856 children under 
fourteen were the victims of indecent assaults. This is less than 
the actual number, for the court often treats the crime as one 
act even though several children are involved. Now, even though 
often no physical or enduring injury can be proved, and there 
is at least the hope that the child may forget the occurrence, yet 
the memory of this sad experience remains with many children 
for life, poisons their mode of thought and is felt to be an in- 
eradicable stigma.! 


Furthermore, these figures tell us nothing of the crimes that 
are never brought home to their authors. Speaking of Eng- 
land—and the same is probably true of Germany—the number 
of crimes known to the police, both in this case and in that of 
other misdemeanours, is very much greater than those that 
are punished. In 1910, for example, 1,886 sexual offences 
were reported in England, 1,360 persons were arrested in 
connexion with them, 970 were brought to trial and 643 were 
convicted. It must be remembered that in this matter, more 
than any other, the same criminal will often perpetrate several 
outrages of the same kind before he is caught. The German 
statistics tell us nothing of the number of crimes reported 
to the police, but, confining ourselves to criminal assaults on 
women and children, we find that in 1912 10,342 charges 
were brought in court, and that upon 8,744 of these a con- 
viction was obtained. Still the actual delinquents upon whom 
sentence was passed numbered only 5,593.2. The explanation 
is, of course, that a large number of them were convicted 
of more than one offence. In England, for many years past, 
the number of criminals sentenced for precisely this same class 
of offences has been under 400. In I9gI1, the latest year 
of which for the moment I am able to speak precisely, the 
number was 299. Still, when all has been said, Dr. Smith, 
in stating that in Germany 9,381 rapes are committed every 
year to 216 in England is once more grossly exaggerating. 
He is calmly omitting from the English figures all the assaults 
on children, etc., which in all European countries, but most 
of all in Germany, help so terribly to swell the totals. 

How far such criminal statistics, even if accurately and 
skilfully collated, can help us to form an idea of the moral 
character of a people is by no means easy to determine. Still, 


t G. Aschaffenburg, Crime and its Repression, Boston, 1913, p. 225. This 
was written some years back when the numbers were less than they are now. 

2 I am considering here the crimes classified as Nofzucht and Unzucht, 
which we may roughly describe as criminal assaults,. including rapes. Such 
offences as procuration, etc., are therefore not included. 
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the general lesson of all these converging indications cannot, 
it seems to me, be hastily set aside. It is beyond question that 
the illegitimate birth-rate of Germany is twice as high as that 
of the United Kingdom.! It is equally certain that suicides 
are there more than twice as frequent, and also that among 
the 15,000 victims of this godless dream of annihilation a 
considerable number are mere children under fifteen. The 
proportion of divorces in the Empire increases with rapid 
strides from year to year, it is now more than 15 times that 
of England.? The comparative figures for assaults and other 
crimes of violence are certainly not what Dr. Smith in his de- 
plorably inaccurate volume has represented them to be, but 
nevertheless, in every case the balance is strongly unfavoura- 
ble to Germany, while in sexual offences the evil record of this 
home of intellectualism is absolutely without precedent. 

And there are other things. Here is what Dr. Aschaffen- 
burg, probably the highest German authority upon crimin- 
ology, says of the terrible increase of juvenile crime among 
his countrymen during the last thirty years. 

We find that in reality an alarming increase in the convic- 
tion of juveniles (7.¢., youths from 14 to 18) has taken place 
and in particular, precisely in their most characteristic offences, 
with the exception of theft which has only increased 8 per cent. 
Aggravated assault and battery has increased !123 % per 100,000 
juveniles, breach of the peace 128 %, insult 105 %, resisting 
an officer 50 %, malicious mischief 55 %, fraud and embezzle- 
ment 40 %, offences against chastity ‘19 %.. In most of these 
cases the increase is a perfectly regular and uninterrupted one. 

With regard to this last category, viz., offences against 
chastity, Aschaffenburg adds in a footnote: “ The last figure 
is no doubt much influenced by the evident increase in ac- 
quittals on the ground of § 56° of the penal code, the result 
of which acquittals is to give an outwardly favourable aspect 
to the criminality of juveniles in this particular.”* Again 
in the same work he says in answer to a more optimistic critic: 

I must confess that I have experienced no “ decrease of the 


1 See THE MONTH, December, 1915, p. 629. 

2 In 1906, 12,202 divorces were granted in Germany, in 1909, 14,586, in 1912, 16,911, 
in 1913, 17,835. Im England the decrees Visi which were made absolute were in 1910, 
596, in 1911, 580. The average for the five years 1907—1I911 was 630. The 
divorce rate in Germany is roughly 26.6 per 100,000 inhabitants, in England 
3 ere 

3’ This gives power to the judges to dismiss charges in which they are not satisfied 
that the offender had an adequate knowledge of the nature and consequences of 
the crime he was committing. 


4 Aschaffenburg, p. 150. 
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disquieting impression that our criminal statistics make at first,”’ 
nor can I see any ground for such a decrease. The statistics 
show a tremendous afflux of socially dangerous persons, which 
in the case of adults, it is true, seems to have come to a stand- 
still, but which in the case of juveniles, the hope of our future, 


is progressing unceasingly.' 


The eminence of Dr. Aschaffenburg as editor of the lead- 
ing German criminological review, makes it certain that these 
expressions were fully weighed before they were committed 
to print. 

One word in conclusion. The whole tone of this article 
will, I trust, make it plain that I have no wish wantonly and 
recklessly to inflame national animosities at such a time as 
the present. I am aware that there are still hundreds of thou- 
sands of high-principled men and women in the Fatherland, 
many amongst them most devoted and loyal Catholics. Also, 
not unnaturally, both they and their sympathizers in neutral 
countries must greatly dislike the idea that these darker fea- 
tures of Teutonic Au/tur should be dragged out into the day- 
light. But yet it is necessary that these things should be known. 
In ecclesiastical circles in Rome, in Spain, in Holland, in the 
United States, there is a strong party who are indefatigable in 
propagating the illusion that the triumph of Germany in the 
present war would spell the triumph of religion over 
heresy, infidelity and vice. It is because I utterly dis- 
believe in any such chimera that I am anxious that the true 
moral condition of Germany, so far as statistics can enable 
us to understand it, should be better known to the world at 
large. For all who share that point of view the dissemination 
of such an unreliable and grossly prejudiced volume as Dr. 
Smith's Soul of Germany must be accounted little less than 
a national calamity. On the other hand the really important 
fact which remains, a fact unaffected by any misrepresenta- 
tions, is that the development of Germany, as evinced by its 
criminal records during the last forty years, so far from being 
a guarantee for a higher civilization, constitutes a standing 
menace to the moral integrity of Europe. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


t Jbid. p. 223. The writer by the word “ afflux"’ does not mean an influx 
of foreigners but the constant reinforcement of the ranks of the criminal classes 
by a stream of juvenile first offenders. The same writer says elsewhere (he is 
speaking only of Germany): “‘ The conclusion is unavoidable that brutality, 
recklessness and licentiousness are spreading more and more in the growing 
generation’ (p. 218) 
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THE LITTLE TOWNS OF ITALY 


HEY pass before my longing eyes again, 
Rocca di Papa in the twilight high, 
Lone Subiaco thron’d athwart the glen, 
Rocca Priora in the distant sky, 
And Mentorella on the buttress plac’d 
Of Guadagnola in the Sabine waste, 


And bells of Monte Compatri that come 

At evening Angelus far floating down 
To Monte Porzio that looks to Rome 

Across the sea-like waste of purple-brown ; 
And one long bend of glowing water shows 
Far west beneath the burning sunset rose. 


And Ninfa with her lone fawn-colour’d tower 
Against the bare grey Volscian slopes is seen, 

Still striving with the years that still devour, 
Enring’d with marsh and mantled o’er with green; 

And Valvisciola from the plain retires 

And praises God from world-hidden choirs ; 


And Veii’s nightingales and thicket maze 
And grim Galera o’er Arrone sheer, 
Albano’s many-flower’d forest ways, 
Bracciano castled o’er the mighty mere, 
And, dreaming darkly o’er still waters sheen, 
Fair Nemi in her deep enchanted dene; 


And Casamari’s abbey thronged ere dawn 
With peasant garbs and many a kerchief’d head ; — 
For shrift and houselling their feet have worn 
Full many a mile while cities lay abed ; 
Our Saviour’s simple folk and poor are they, 
Whom all shall envy at the latest day; 
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And Fossanuova in her sunny vale 
Of mountain-warded meadows blossom-blithe, 
Her cloisters where the roses never fail, 
A-chime with capitals and columns lithe 
That lift her vaults into the sky’s blue fire 
And wing God’s praises from Carthusian choir; 


Lone castled Ostia, inland far withdrawn 
From tawny sands, whereover pac’d of eld 
Octavius and Ceelius! from the morn 
Till the sun set upon the demons quell’d; 
Where Monica laid gladly down life’s load, 
Rejoicing in her son return’d to God; 


And that grey city, girt with walls and towers, 
Where narrow winding ways go up and down, 
And fountains sing through all the long bright hours, 
Full of strange palaces and past renown, 
Where slender belfries pierce the skies superb 

O’er many-sainted, many-shrin’d Viterb. 


The ages are roll’d back, the fever’d dream 

Of modern days is sudden charm’d away. 
Ah! happy who inhabit here, we deem, 

Ah! would these golden hours but with us stay! 
(Like cities seen by Fra Angelico 
Above the world that wavers to and fro). 


Ah no! not here the city of our stay, 
Nor anywhere thro’ utmost Christendom ; 
But glimpses giv’n to cheer us on the way 
Of many tribulations to our home, 
Glad glimpses of Jerusalem sans peer, 
And for His sake who gave them, very dear. 


H. E. G. ROPE, 


2 See Minucius Felix. 











IRELAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
ENGLISH HYMNODY 


N a recent issue,! Mr. James Britten, K.S.G., incidentally 

referred to the fact that “even among Protestant de- 

nominations in Ireland collections of hymns for use in 
public worship are comparatively few,” but he omitted to 
note that Ireland’s contribution to English hymnody during 
the past century has been very considerable. On this ac- 
count, a short article on the subject may come as a surprise to 
the average reader, who doubtless regards all, or nearly ail, 
of the well-known English hymns as the products of Eng- 
lish writers. I have no intention of touching on the many 
Irish hymn-writers who have enriched Protestant and Dissent- 
ing collections, e.g., Lord Roscommon, Tate and Brady, Mrs. 
Alexander, Thomas Kelly, S. C. Lowry, and others: my object 
is to give a fairly comprehensive list of Irish Catholic authors 
and translators whose hymns are a distinctly valuable contri- 
bution to English Catholic hymnody. Mr. Britten has already 
pointed out that a saintly Irish priest, Rev. William Young, 
P.P. of Baldoyle from 1831 to 1838, issued the first popular 
hymnal, with music, 7e Catholic Choralist, in Dublin, in 
1842, seven years before the publication of Father Faber’s 
first hymn-book, Jesus and Mary, and of Caswall’s Zyra 
Catholica >—both issued in 1849. 

Tom Moore (1779—1852), although better known by 
his exquisite Irish melodies, has written several hymns that at 
one time had an enormous vogue, and which are still popular 
in America and the Colonies. Of these, ‘‘ Thou art, O God, the 
Life and Light,’ ““O Thou who driest the mourner’s tear,” 
“Hark the Vesper Hymn is stealing,” “ Sound the loud tim- 
brel,”’ and “ Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish ” were 
formerly in common use. 

Rev. William Young (1795-1858) wrote numerous hymns 
and translations, to be found in his Catholic Choralist (1842). 
Of these a few are still sung in Catholic churches, including 
“There is a joy of heavenly birth,” which is No. 208 of the 
Arundel Hymns (1905). 


1 THE Montn, November, 1915. 
2 Mr. Britten gives the date of Zhe Catholic Choralist as 1845, but it was published in 
September, 1842. A copy of it now lies before me as I write. 
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Jeremiah Joseph Callanan (1795—1827) wrote much sa- 
cred poetry, to be found in his Recluse of /nchidoney (1830). 
One of the hymns in this collection, “To the hall of the feast 
came that sinful and fair,’ was reprinted in the Catholic 
Choralist (1842). Curiously enough, it finds a place in San- 
key’s Songs and Solos (1878), in most uncongenial sur- 
roundings. 

Cardinal Wiseman (1802—1865)—an Irishman, though 
born in Seville—is known as the author of a very popular 
hymn, ‘God bless our Pope” (“ Full in the panting heart of 
Rome”), which has been admirably set to music by Father 
C. A. Cox, and is to be found in most modern collections. 

Clarence Mangan (1803—1849), one of the greatest poets 
that ever Ireland produced, wrote several beautiful hymns, 
including translations of “ St. Patrick’s Hymn before Tara,” 
of the “ Te Deum,” “ Stabat Mater,” “‘ Dies Irez,’’ of “ St. 
Columba’s Hymn to St. Brigid,’’ and of Simrock’s “O Maria, 
Regina Misericordiz.’’ This wayward genius passed away 
on June 20, 1849, ejaculating the final stanza of the last- 
mentioned: ““O Mary, Queen of Mercy.” 

Dr. Richard Robert Madden (1798—-1886) found time 
amid his labours in the field of history and biography, to 
write some sacred pieces, including a poem on “ The Bishop 
of Ross.’’ One of his hymns, “‘ Radiant Star of Galilee,” is in- 
cluded in Dom Ould’s excellent Book of Hymus with Tunes, 
No. 149 (1913). 

Cecilia Mary Caddell (1814—1877) is universally recog- 
nized as a delightful writer of hymns. Who does not know 
her hymns: “ By the word to Mary given,” “ By the first bright 
Easter Day,” “ By the blood that flowed from Thee,” “* Behold 
the lilies of the field,”’ and “Maiden Mother, meek and 
mild’’? She was born in Harbourstown, Co. Meath, and died 
at Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

Gerald Griffin (1803—1840) can claim a niche in the fane 
of English hymnody, although his hymns may be more cor- 
rectly classed as sacred songs. 

Right Rev. James Chadwick, Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle—born in Drogheda, on April 24, 1813, and died May 
14, 1882—wrote three hymns that are in common use, namely, 
“ Haii, holy Mission, hail,’’ ““ Jesus, my God, behold at length 
the time,” and “ Angels we have heard on high.”” These three 
hymns have stood the test of fifty-six years, as they are to be 
found in the Holy Family Hymuas (1860), and are still fresh. 
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Rev. James A. D. Aylward, O.P. (1813—1872), contri- 
buted numerous hymns to the Catholic Weekly Instructor, 
many of which are incorporated in Orby Shipley’s Anus 
Sanctus (1884). One of these, “Holy Spirit, come and 
shine,” appears in Dom Ould’s Book of Hymns with Tunes 
(1915), while another, “ Behold the Bread of Angels,” is in- 
cluded in Arundel Hymns (1905). 

Aubrey de Vere (1814—1902) is well known by his hymns, 
“They leave the land of gems and gold” and “ Who is she 
that stands triumphant?” which appeared originally in the 
Holy Family Hymns (1860), and are to be found in drundel 
Hymns. 

Denis Florence MacCarthy (1817—1882) was a brilliant 
Irish poet, but occasionally indulged in sacred verse. One 
of his hymns, “ Draw nigh, ye holy ones, draw nigh” (a 
translation of the exquisite Irish hymn: “Sancti venite, 
Christi corpus sumite,” written by St.Sechnall), will be found 
in Dom Ould’s Book of Hymus with Tunes, No. 121. His 
exquisite metrical paraphrase of “Ave maris stella”’ is not 
sufficiently known. 

Rev. Patrick Murray, D.D.—born at Clones, Co. Monag- 
han, on November 18, 1811, and died at Maynooth College 
on November 16, 1882—has attained fame as a theologian 
and author of De Ecclesia, but he also wrote some charming 
hymns. His “Song for the Pope” is familiar to all students 
of Maynooth since 1860, and is well known in America and 
Australia. 

Rev. Peter Gallwey, S.J. (1820—1906), whose many as- 
cetical writings are familiar to readers of THE MONTH, is 
responsible for at least one beautiful hymn, “ The Angels sing 
around the stall,’ which originally appeared in S/¢. Wim- 
jrede’s Hymn Book (1854), and has been published in the 
Dominican Hymn Book (1861) and Arundel Hymns (1905). 

Rev. W. J. Maher, S.J. (1823—1877), was not only a 
talented hymn-writer, but he composed many tuneful melo- 
dies. His translation of the exquisite hymn, “ Anima Christi, 
sanctifica me”’ (incorrectly ascribed to St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
as it is found in an English MS. of circa 1360), together with 
his devotional tune for same, will be found in Arundel 
Hymns, in the Westminster Hymnal, and in the Book of 
Hymns. The tune is certainly by Father Maher, but some 
writers have credited Father J. W. Reeks with the author- 
ship of the translation, which appeared in St. George's Hymn 
Book in 1879. 
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Rev. John Wyse (1825—1898), of Dublin, is represented 
in modern hymn-books by four specimens of his poetical gifts, 
namely, “I'll sing a hymn to Mary,” “God the Father Who 
didst make me,”’ “God comes to His altar,”’ and “ From day 
to day, sing loud thy lay.’’ The last-mentioned is a good 
translation of the cento, “Omni die dic Mariz"’ (incorrectly 
ascribed to St. Casimir of Poland, who died in 1484), prob- 
ably written by Bernard of Cluny circa 1140, but which is 
better known in Father Bittlestone’s translation, “Daily, daily 
sing to Mary.” 

Lady Katherine Petre, xée Howard (1831—1880), was 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Wicklow, and was born at 
Shelton Abbey, Arklow (Co. Wicklow). She became a con- 
vert in 1854, and in 1855 married the Hon. Arthur C. A. 
Petre. In 1864 she published a little volume of Sacred 
Verses, and, in 1884, appeared her Hymns and Verses. Her 
first hymn was written in 1854, namely, “ Bow down, my soul, 
for He hath bowed His Head,” and is to be found (with a 
dignified tune by Mr. Walter Austin) in Arundel Hymns, 
No. 63. “Dry your tears, ye silent mourners,” “ Steep is the 
hill, and weary is the road,’’ and “ Behold the Handmaid of 
the Lord” are also to be found in Arundel Hymns. Lady 
Petre died at Ryde on December 28, 1880. 

Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. (1834—1912) finds a place 
in all modern hymn-books, and rightly so. His verses are 
always sincere and ring true, and faithfully pourtray the 
kindly character of the writer. Not alone was he a charming 
poet, but he was the “discoverer” of many other writers, eé.g., 
Oscar Wilde, Katharine Tynan, Rosa Mulholland, “ M. E. 
Francis,” Hilaire Belloc, Alice Furlong, and a host of others, 
in the columns of the /riskh Monthly, which he founded in 
July, 1873. His exquisite hymn to the Sacred Heart, “O 
Heart of Jesus, purest Heart” is in most collections, as is 
also ‘“‘Remember, holy Mary.” Two of his own favourites 
were “ A message to the Sacred Heart” and “ Life on earth is 
all a warfare,’ but competent critics have favoured “The 
mystic rites steal silent on,”’ which is included in the Armagh 
Hymnal (1915). 

Sister Mary Alphonsus Downing (1828—1869) published 
Voices of the Heart (1868), which contains quite a number 
of beautiful hymns, some of which are included in S¢. Patrick's 
Hymn Book (1892), and in St. Cecilia's Hymn Book (1911). 
“O Joyful Heart of Mary,” “ The Peaceful Heart of Mary,” 
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and “ Lift up thine eyes” are great favourites in America 
and the Colonies. 

Sister M. Joseph Croke (1829—1878) wrote some pretty 
hymns, three of which are still popular, namely, “ Ere even- 
ing’s shadows round me close,” “ If e’er my heart in riper 
years,” and “ Kind Angel Guardian, thanks to thee.’’ These 
three originally appeared in Father Formby’s Catholic Hymns 
(1853), but the name of the writer is simply given as “ Sister 
M.J.” ‘“ Kind Angel Guardian” is included in the West- 
minster Hymnal (1912), and the inscription is, as commonly 
given, “ Sister M.J.”, but the present writer was informed 
by the late Archbishop Croke, of Cashel, that the authoress 
was Sister Mary Joseph Croke, of the Convent of Mercy, 
Charleville, co. Cork. 

Rev. James Connolly (1835—1892) wrote a few charming 
hymns, one of which, “ Alleluia, alleluia! let the holy anthem 
rise ""—set to a stately tune by Mr. William Sewell—appears 
in Dom Ould’s Book of Hymns (1913). His little volume 
of Hymns went through several editions, the fifth of which 
is dated 1882. 

Richard Dalton Williams (1822—1862) deserves notice 
as the translator of the “Dies Ire,” in a spirited version com- 
mencing “ Woe is the day of ire.”” It may be added that his 
beautiful poem “ Sister of Charity ’’ was published in the 
Nation of August 22, 1846. From 1835 to 1839 he had 
been a pupil of Tullabeg College (S.J.), and he died at Thibo- 
deaux, in Louisiana (U.S.A.), on July 5, 1862. 

Rev. John Placid Conway, O.P., Prior of St. Sebastian’s, 
Pendleton, Manchester, for many years, wrote a number of 
hymns, including “ All hail, great Conqueror to Thee,” 
“ Hail, full of grace and purity,” and “ Lord, by Thy prayer 
in agony.” These three are in Tozer’s Catholic Hymus 
(1898). 

Rev. George Tyrrell, ere his unhappy fall and sad end, 
wrote some sacred verse of high literary flavour. His transla- 
tion of “ Adoro Te devote ” (“ O hidden God, devoutly unto 
Thee ”) will be found in Arundel Hymns, No. 120. 

Nor has the stream of Irish hymn-writers in the least failed 
during the past forty years, as is evident from the names of: 
Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine 
Tynan) Emily Hickey, Sister M. Stanislaus McCarthy, Mon- 
signor Hugh Henry, Canon Scannell, Rev. E. Gaynor, C.M., 
Rev. George O'Neill, S.J., Rev. P. McGettigan, Rev. 
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John O'Connor, Lionel Johnson, Mrs. Teresa C. Brayton, xée 
Boylan, Rev. James Casey, Rev. D. O. Crowley, Rev. John 
Fitzpatrick, O.M.1I., Miss Frances Marcella O’Brien, Canon 
Sheehan, Shane Leslie, John Stratford Collins, Rev. George 
S. Hitchcock, Miss Katherine E. Conway, Rev. J. J. Doyle, 
C.SS.R., Rev. J. P. Collier, C.SS.R., Brian O'Higgins, Mrs. 
Clement Shorter (Dora Sigerson), and others. Many of these 
may be classed more correctly as writers of sacred verse, but 
half a dozen, at least, take rank as hymnists of the first rank. 
Father John O’Connor (born at Clonmel, co. Tipperary, on 
December 5, 1870) contributed twelve original hymns and 
seventeen translations to Arundel Hymns (1905), not a few 
of which are worthy of the best traditions of English hymn- 
ology. Monsignor Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D. (of a good old 
Irish stock, as he himself assured me) has not only written 
some delightful hymns but he has helped materially to raise 
the standard of Catholic hymnody in America. 

In conclusion, the need of a comprehensive Dictionary of 
English Catholic Hymnology is obvious. As many readers 
are aware, the original edition of Canon Julian’s monumental 
Dictionary of Hymnology, issued in 1892, devoted less than 
three pages to the subject of “ English Roman Catholic 
Hymnody "! In the revised edition of the same work, pub- 
lished in 1907, two pages and a half additional matter is 
added, but the information given is grossly inadequate. Even 
the Bibliography is sadly deficient,.as I myself possess several 
collections not included in the list. A well-equipped student 
of English Catholic Hymnody should be able to produce a 
satisfactory volume that would meet a real want, and when 
that good time arrives England’s debt to Irish hymn-writers 
will be found to be much more considerable than was previ- 
ously imagined. The present article does not profess to be 
exhaustive, but if it serves to call attention to Ireland’s contri- 
bution to English hymnody it will have attained the object 
in view. 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 
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ONTEMPORARY Italian fiction is comparatively in- 

significant. The market is poor, for more than one 

reason. All classes of society, even the poorest, are so 
heavily taxed on necessities,! that only the rich can afford 
to buy books at all. A Roman publisher recently informed 
the writer that the people who, in England, would buy quan- 
tities of sevenpenny and shilling fiction, in Italy rarely buy 
a book of any kind. When they do buy, it is either a cheap 
edition of Dante or some other Italian classic (the demand for 
these is large, and increases annually), or else, if they buy con- 
temporary literature, the works of English, French, German, 
or Russian novelists. 

The reasons for the latter choice are two-fold. First, the 
average Italian has an extraordinary gift for languages, and 
a praiseworthy eagerness to embrace every occasion to learn 
them, which the average Englishman would do very well to 
imitate ; second, bitterly hostile as he is to the merest breath 
of criticism from without, he is peculiarly humble in his es- 
timate of his own and his countrymen’s intellectual attain- 
ments. I think everyone who knows educated Italians intim- 
ately must have been struck with this characteristic, which 
seems partly to account for the small amount of patronage 
they bestow on their own writers of fiction to-day. They seem 
to have a suspicion that none of their own novelists—with the 
possible exception of the gentleman whom it pleases to call 
himself Gabriele D’Annunzio—will quite bear comparison 
with foreign writers of fiction. 

Added to these obstacles which stand in the path of the 
Italian novelist to-day is the fact that the unification of Italy 
is by no means yet an accomplished fact. The ancient rivalry 
between the great cities has by no means died out. Differ- 
ences of language, tradition, and blood still divide the Floren- 
tine and the Venetian, the Milanese and the Neapolitan. The 
result is that writers have a tendency to specialize in their 
own locality. Grazia Deledda writes chiefly of Sardinia and 
often uses dialect which is no more intelligible to many “ con- 


' This hardship is at present unavoidable. The monied class is so small that the 
revenue from taxes on luxuries is insignificant. 
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tinental” Italians than it is to us; Verga writes of Sicily; 
Matilde Serao of Naples; and their books make a special 
appeal not to the whole country but to their own part of it. 
Only Fogazzaro and D’Annunzio, among well-known writers, 
seem to be exceptions to this rule. 

Many Northern Italians and Romans have very small sym- 
pathy with the south, and the Southerners, suffering as they 
do from abject poverty, complain that they have been ex- 
ploited under the present dynasty, very little being done for 
them with regard to posts, railways, and other means of at- 
tracting the foreign visitor, from whom all Italy north of 
Naples reaps such an abundant harvest. It would be ridi- 
culous, of course, to say that this hostility prevents all Italians 
other than Southerners from buying the novels of Verga, but 
it undoubtedly affects the degree of interest taken in them, 
and other writers suffer from similar disabilities. 

The total effect of the conditions described above is dis- 
tinctly deterrent. Moreover, when we consider that a “suc- 
cessful ’’ novel written in Italian to-day may reach an average 
sale of about three thousand copies, for which the writer is re- 
warded to the amount of some forty pounds, we cannot feel 
surprised that, compared with the glorious productions of her 
past, Italy offers little nowadays that can claim European 
attention. Of recent novels only those of the five writers al- 
ready mentioned—Deledda, Verga, Fogazzaro, D’Annunzio, 
and Matilde Serao—are widely known in this country.! 

When Paul Bourget read // Paese di Cuccaguna, the capo- 
lavoro of Matilde Serao, he desired his wife to translate it 
into French, and himself wrote a Preface, glowing with gener- 
ous enthusiasm, and comparing the vivid pages of the book, 
overflowing with faithful and significant detail, with the 
paintings of Ghirlandaio. The painstaking love of intim- 
ate detail which is the chief charm of the Florentine master 
is indeed one of the great merits of this word-painter of Neo- 
politan life. For this reason, perhaps, her detractors have 
called her a “ glorified reporter.’’ In one sense, // Paese di 
Cuccagna is a series of reports—brilliant and sympathetic in- 
deed—on the havoc wrought among all classes in Naples by 
the gambling mania. Each chapter is a graphic account, 
complete in itself, of one or other of the scenes of misery 
caused by the Public Lottery. Steadily and untiringly, in the 


1 I beg leave to ignore De Amicis. In order to describe his masterpiece, Cwore (put 
into the hands of all students of the Italian language) it is unhappily necessary to resort 
to slang, it “ slops over” all the time ! 
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simplest and most homely language, Matilde Serao gives us 
each detail of each scene, leaving nothing unnoticed, paus- 
ing to make no comment, to draw no general conclusion, to 
pass no judgment, to make no appeal for pity or reform, 
to point no moral. 

She is essentially a fatalist. // soffito della jatalita 
breathes its chill over every one of the poor creatures which 
crowd her canvas. They suffer (everyone suffers in this book) 
through their own fault, or through the fault of others, but, 
in either case, it cannot be helped. /¢ has to be. They 
have to come to tt. 

There are but three cheerful scenes, the first of which, the 
baptismal feast of Agnesina Fragala, the pastry-cook’s 
daughter, is worthy of Balzac, and recalls the opening chap- 
ters of Ze Pére Goriot. When the party is assembled: 


Those who knew each other formed groups and talked in un- 
dertones, determined to show they felt at home and were men 
and women of the world, without casting a glance at the people 
they did not know. These latter sat in the corners of the room, 
family by family, forming so many fortresses, from which they 
cast inquisitive and stealthy glances at the lights and the com- 
pany, the carpet and the furniture, immediately lowering their 
eyes if they thought they were being watched. 


Among them was: 


Don Domenico Mayer, with his misanthropic countenance, fol- 
lowed by his misanthropic family, consisting of his wife, with 
flabby, withered cheeks, who suffered from perpetual tooth-ache ; 
his daughter Anna, a big fat girl, with bulging eyes, a large 
nose, thick lips, heavy black hair, who suffered from violent at- 
tacks of hysteria, and his son Alfonso, who suffered from in- 
cipient imbecility and was blessed with a ravenous appetite. 


When the last guest has arrived, silence falls on the party: 


Everyone was waiting, casting furtive glances at the door, 
while pretending to be absorbed in something else. The ladies 
stifled a few sighs, behind their fans; the girls wore a dreamy 
air, as if their thoughts were miles away; the men pulled their 
moustaches, and the boys, especially Alfonso Mayer, looked al- 
most idiotic. But Cesare Fragala had disappeared, and after 
three minutes of this silence the refreshments were brought in 
and everyone began suddenly to talk, noisily, hoping to appear 
disinterested, as if they cared nothing for eating and drinking. 


These refreshments, their size, shape, ingredients, flavour, 
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are all described, together with the manner of eating them. 
All is goitfg as merry as a marriage bell when a stranger 
is shown in, a man of thirty-five or forty, with a pale, emaci- 
ated face, like one who had made a long and disastrous jour- 
ney. His ragged clothes, unkempt beard, and mysterious, 
melancholy gaze, terrify the company. Luisa Fragala, the 
radiant hostess, asks her husband who is the stranger. 


“Which man?” asked Cesare screwing up his eyes, as if he 
could not see. “It’s Giovanni Astuti, the money-changer.” 
“Not at all. I know Giovanni well enough. I mean that 


” 


man—— 
“ Oh,” he replied, evidently embarrassed. “ It’s a person——”’ 
“What person?” she argued. 
“A friend of mine.” 
“A friend! That beggar!” 
“One can’t always have rich friends,” he replied, with a little 
laugh, which did not ring true. 


Presently the truth slips out. Someone first murmurs it 
from some corner or other, and soon the word goes round. 

L’assistito! L assistito!—the man who, assisted directly by 
spirits, knows, and will sell you the numbers that will 
win at the next drawing of the Public Lottery. Everyone 
crowds round him, eager to catch the smallest word that may 
fall from his lips. Don Gennare Parascandolo, the god- 
father, bolder than the rest, determines to force him to speak. 

“Isnt it an enjoyable party?” 

The man unclosed his mouth, and from his blue, thin feverish 
lips came a low feeble voice. 

“Yes,”’ he said, “it is a beautiful baptism. The baptism of 
Jesus Christ in the Jordan was also beautiful——"’ 

Immediately there was a murmur, and agitation in the room. 
People all talked at once, aloud or under their breaths, making 
their comments on the words of the assistito, seeking their inner 
meaning, and forming circles, the women arguing among them- 
selves, while the number ¢hir/y-three, the number of the Re- 
deemer, passed from mouth to mouth. Quietly, as if he were 
making a note of a business transaction, Don Gennaro Para- 
scandolo had written down the number in his pocket-book, and, 
hiding behind the door, without losing his official dignity, Don 
Domenico Mayer had also made a 1,0te of it. 


This assistito is only one of many who pretend to have 
supernatural information to sell te their dupes. Into this 
strange but, to anyone who knews Naples from the inside, 
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convincing world of deceivers and deceived, Matilde Serao 
leads us, acting as our most faithful guide, seeing to it that 
we miss nothing of it. Here is a picture of the two sisters 
Esposito, who are making large fortunes, one as a money- 
lender, the other as a ¢enitrice di gioco piccolo, which means 
that she tempts the very poor, who cannot buy tickets for 
the Public Lottery, to gamble for so/di on the winning 
numbers. 


The two sisters, Donna Caterina and Donna Concetta were 
seated opposite one another on each side of the dinner-table, 
‘ating in silence, with their eyes on their plates, bending down 
now and again to wipe their oily lips with a corner of the table- 
cloth, which was all spotted with purple wine. On the table 
between them was a large dish with curving sides, full of macaroni 
seasoned with oil, and sardines flavoured with garlic fried quickly 
in the saucepan and added to the macaroni at the last minute. 
From time to time the two women thrust a fork into the oily mess, 
taking a portion on their plates, and beginning to eat again. 
There was also on the table an enormous loaf of whitish-brown 
undercooked bread called the Zortone, which they pulled to pieces 
with their fingers, to eat with the macaroni. A greenish glass 
bottle full of cheap red wine with blue reflection, two large glas- 
ses and a glass salt-cellar were the only other objects on the 
table. The two sisters used leaden forks and heavy knives with 
black handles. From time to time they broke off a piece of 
bread and rubbed it in the oil at the bottom of the dish. Caterina, 
she who carried on the gioco piccolo and who was rather less re- 
fined than her sister, because she rarely went out, and led a fur- 
tive sort of existence within doors, used her hand to do this. 
Concetta, who was better mannered, for she was always out and 
about and did business with all sorts of people, used her fork, 
and took dainty mouthfuls. 


Even these two women, who play an evil part in the drama, 
have their virtues. They cherish the poor—except when they 
are clients—and perform daily acts of practical charity which 
would put many of us to shame. Even they, too, have their 
secret trials. Not even they can escape from the net of misery 
which covers every person who appears in these scenes. 


The two sisters, putting away their work, folded their hands 
on the red table-cloth, and began thinking of their secret sorrow, 
that torturing trouble which no one was permitted to dream of— 
of their two sweethearts, excellent workmen at the arsenal, the 
brothers Jannaccone, who loved them but would not marry either 
of them because of the occupations in which they were engaged. 
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For three years there had been a struggle in their hearts between 
love and avarice, but Ciccillo and Alfonso Jannaccone would not 
listen to reason. To marry a money-lender and a /enitrice di 
gioco piccolo would have disgraced them in the eyes of all their 
comrades. 


The sisters pleaded, but their sweethearts were obdurate. 
Concetta and Caterina, secretly suffering, could not persuade 
themselves to make the sacrifice the young men demanded. 


“ At Easter,” said the two sisters, resolving to wind up their 
affairs by that time. 

“ At Easter,” agreed the two brothers. 

“In September,” said the women in April, finding themselves 
more than ever involved in their sordid business. 

“ In September,”’ agreed the young men. 

And always, when they were alone, the two sisters condoled 
with each other over their hard fate, at being misunderstood by 
the men they love, and finished up by declaring: 

“ Ciccillo and Alfonso are a pair of lunatics!”’ 


The one great defect in the book is a complete absence of 
humour. Most Italians have an ever-ready, rather elemen- 
tary, and often unkind sense of the ridiculous. Whatever 
of this Matilde Serao possesses she conceals (purposely no 
doubt) from her pages. Almost the only attempt in the whole 
book is the record of the interview (pathetic enough in one 
sense) of the devoted Carmela and her good-for-nothing 
sweetheart with Dr. Amati. With tears the poor girl im- 
plores the doctor to help her lover to escape conscription. 


“Your Excellency is goodness itself,” murmured Carmela. “ I 
want you to give Raffaele some medicine to make him ill, so 
that he can get out of his military service.” 

“ My good girl, it is impossible.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because I have no such medicine.” 

“ Oh, signore, say you will, for charity’s sake!” she exclaimed 
in despair. “Think what it will be like if they take him from 
me for three years! Three years! How could I live without 
him? And he doesn’t want to go either. If you only knew 
what he says 

“| say,” put in Raffaele emphatically, pulling down his waist- 
coat with a gesture characteristic of the hooligan that he was, 
“that if they try to take me by force, there will be a little bit 
of trouble. It will do a little damage, and they will clap me 
in prison. And if they keep me there a year, what do I care——” 
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“Don’t say that! For pity’s sake don’t say that,” she cried 
in terror and admiration. “Beg the doctor to give you some 
medicine——” 

“Are you thinking of getting married at once?’’ asked the 
doctor, who, accustomed to work among these people, was sur- 
prised at nothing. 

“ ¥es, at once,” replied Carmela. Raffaele gazed into space. 

“ When?” 

“When we draw the lucky number,” she replied calmly. 

“That won't be yet awhile,” suggested the doctor laughing. 

“No, no, Excellency, Don Pasqualino the assistito has pro- 
mised to give me the numbers that are certain to win, and then 
we shall be married at once. But you must do something for 
Raffaele.” 

“It is not necessary for me to do anything. Raffaele will 
get out of it, because he is narrow-chested,”’ concluded the doctor, 
having glanced at the hooligan. 

“Ts it really true?”’ 

“Yes, really.” 

“God bless you, signore mio. If I had had to bear that I 
should have died. What misery, what misery!” she murmured, 
wrapping her shawl round her shoulders. “I am the mother of 
misery,’ she added smiling sadly. 


Matilde Serao has been called a realist, but if we accept the 
definition of a realist given by Emile Faguet in his admirable 
book on Flaubert, we shall find that the authoress of Suor 
Giovanna della Croce does not fulfil the conditions. 


The basis of realistic art is an effort towards impersonalism, 
towards submission to the object; an attempt to be nothing but 
a clear-sighted and accurate painter. To feel things whilst look- 
ing at them tends to seeing them, not as they are but as one would 
like to see them. Impassibility is a condition of realism. 


Zola, too, told Madame Stendheil, “I try to eliminate my 
personality from my books.’’t 

There is no doubt that Matilde Serao tries to do the same. 
She certainly paints Naples, not as she would wish it to be, a 
city of happy and contented people, but the abode of misery 
and crime. She has, however, been more correctly described 
as a realist tinged with emotion. In Suwor Giovanna della 
Croce, her emotion, so freely indulged in her dedicatory letter 
to Paul Bourget, is evident on every page, written as the story 
is without her usual restraint and fidelity to facts. 


1 Aly Memories, by Marguerite Stendheil. 
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Suor Giovanna della Croce is an elderly nun belonging to 
the Sepolte Vive, and turned out by Government orders with 
the rest of the Community, into a world which has long since 
forgotten her existence. She herself scarcely remembers her 
real name, and has no idea if any of her relatives are still liv- 
ing. She is received by her sister, a vulgar, grasping woman, 
on the understanding that the Government will restore the 
nuns’ dowries. When she learns that the Government is go- 
ing to do nothing of the kind, she tells Suor Giovanna she 
must go. Then follows, bit by bit, the story of the nun’s poor 
struggle for existence. The road to starvation, the doss- 
house, and the charity dinner is long. The Government pen- 
sion is gradually reduced. At first Suor Giovanna earns a 
little money by lace-making and sick-nursing. The scene 
of her night-watch by the bed-side of Maria Laterzo is the 
most vivid in the story which, with its quiet detail and re- 
strained treatment compares very favourably with the more 
sensational novel of Réné Bazin on the same theme. 


Having tidied the room, Suor Giovanna della Croce crept to 
her chair. Slowly her lips and her brain ceased to form pious 
ejaculations. Profound fatigue overcame her, and she fell into 
a deep sleep, drawing the heavy, almost choking breaths of old 
age. The guttering of the night-light, the particular sound 
which, in the convent . . . . always awoke her, caused her to 
leap up [fearing lest the lamp before the crucifix in her cell should 
be going out]. With beating heart she enjoyed a moment’s cruel 
deception.. She thought she was in her cell, perched high on 
the hill, where she had spent thirty-five years in the service of 
her Lord—where she had hoped to live and to die, serving God in 
all obedience, in will and in deed. It was a moment of complete 
illusion, which gave place suddenly to the truth, to the reality of 
the sick-room, where lay the exhausted young mother, who might 
die at any moment, while next door there slept, in his little cradle, 
the tiny new-born child. With hesitating step, overwhelmed by 
the consciousness of her servile position in that repugnant place, 
charged with the physical, with sex, and generation, Suor Gio- 
vanna della Croce went to replenish the smouldering light, just 
as she had always done in the old days which had vanished for 
ever, long ago. 


The sick woman is delirious: 


“ Do not talk so much, for the love of God!” 

“What are you afraid of? I am quite weil. Don't you see 
that I am quite well? Go and tell my son, Vittorio.”’ 
VOL. CXXVII. 
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“The baby is asleep. Besides, he would not understand.” 
“ An officer of the navy understands everything, my dear Sister. 
You are a nun, therefore you know nothing of such things.” 


“ I shall die, I tell you.” 

“Who told you such a thing? What makes you think that? 
Calm yourself, remain silent.” 

“My son Vittorio told me.” 

“Your son?” 

“Yes, my son, the officer. Just now he came. So small, so 
small, close to my bed, and held out his little hands, and touched 
my face. You are not a mother—you will never be a mother— 
you cannot understand.’ 


I have chosen these examples of the art of Matilde Serao 
because, as it seems to me, they are her best. Her later and 
more ambitious works—Dojo il Perdone, La Conquista di 
Roma, Capelli di Sansone, appear to me to be less sincere, 
and far less convincing, for in them she leaves her own city 
and her own folk, and describes, brilliantly enough, but with 
less love and insight, the life of persons “ in society.” In 
them, however, we must admire her judicious choice of signi- 
ficant detail, her power of telling a story without digression 
or padding, and her gift of vivid word-painting. In all of 
them, too, we trace her fatalism. The last scene between the 
guilty lovers who have lost all for each other, and no longer 
love, in Dopo il Perdoune, strikes a truly tragic note. 


He entered the salon where Maria was waiting for him, read- 
ing a book. She raised her eyes, and he smiled slightly and 
sadly. 

ace m’aimes?” asked Maria, in a child-like way, in 
French, in a colourless, toneless voice. 

“T°aime!” he replied, in a low, dull voice. 

He kissed her, and she returned the kiss. 

toujours?’ she asked. 
, toujours,” he replied. 

The words, and the actions, were those of former days, but 
they rose to their minds, and appealed to their senses, as some- 
thing extraneous, and foreign to themselves. Their souls were 
filled with inconsolable remorse; their hearts with inconsolable 
bitterness. 


‘EDITH COWELL. 
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SILENCE 


I. 


EOPLE wondered why they were friends—those who 

took the trouble to think about it. But, in truth, is there 

any end to the wonderment if one starts out to find 
psychological reasons for friendships? The persons most 
concerned are generally those who can tell you least about it. 
The thing exists—in spite of a thousand reasons why it 
shouldn't. 

In the case of Hester Marchmount and Cecilia Anderson, 
there seemed at one time a rather sufficient reason why their 
particular friendship should cease to exist. Everybody had 
made up their minds quite finally that Hugh Weston meant 
to propose to Hester, if he brought his delicately-fastidious 
mind to propose to anybody. They “were made for each 
other.” 

““ Just that dash and go he, dear quiet fellow, needs. He'll 
be twice as effective with Hester to stir him up—a seat in 
the House, I shouldn’t wonder. . . . You see!” 

But when, after a summer spent by the two families in 
Switzerland, Hugh, who had run over to Zermatt and turned 
up conspicuously at Lucerne, returned engaged to “ that lit- 
tle mouse, Cissie Anderson,” what the world saw it made a 
fuss about. All its reckonings were out. 

“Cecilia! Hester's life-long friend! There'll be a cool- 
ing off in that direction. . . . You see!” 

And again the world was out in its reckonings. There 
was no cooling off whatever. 

The world had not been present that summer evening at 
Lucerne when Cissie told Hester (who knew already) what 
had happened. 

The big family party had been out most of the afternoon 
on the lake; had landed for tea on the edge of a favourite 
wood, and after tea—‘‘ Where's Cissie?” said somebody. And, 
though the question was in everybody's mind, nobody added: 
“Where’s Hugh?” 

That evening, late, Hester, in her room overlooking the 
lake, waited. She knew Cissie would come to her. She knew 
what there would be to tell. But when she came in (the little 
mouse, with the great grey eyes and the lovely bunch of 
plaited nut-brown hair), there were no words in which to tell 
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5 
it. Cissie never had many words at command and Hester's 
ever-ready flow for once experienced a check. 


“Oh, Hester ...I1 never thought . ..I love him 
I never knew I did, or could, so much. Things are 
all mixed up and confusing. . . . I don’t understand my- 


self. You and me—it’ll be just the same, won't it, our friend- 
ship? It can’t alter—that?.”’ 

Suddenly, she was sobbing in Hester's arms; Cissie, who 
cried so rarely. 

Long after her friend was gone, kissed and assured and— 
laughed at; laughed at gaily and naturally with that particu- 
lar tender sparkle which was Hester—she knelt on at the open 
window. 

Pilatus rose glamorous in the moonlight, the lower slopes 
dark, solemn, dreamful. With the silvered waters of the 
lake gliding, sleepless and noiseless, under the ancient, tow- 
ered bridge, it was a picture of peace and beauty she looked 
upon, poignant and memory-laden. 

Little Cissie—and Hugh! 

“Oh, God bless them!” said Hester, unconsciously aloud, 
stretching out clasped hands of supplication 

As she rose from her knees she noticed abstractedly that 
one of her fingers was bleeding from a little wound where 
the edge of a sharply-cut jewel had pressed into and torn the 
flesh. She had felt no pain from the little bleeding wound. 


The summer party broke up precipitantly that year, for out 
of a smiling sky fell the bolt that shook the world and scat- 
tered the holiday-makers and awoke the dreamers from un- 
guarded dreams of Peace. Hell opened, waving triumphantly 
its flaming banner of War. 

Hugh Weston surprised everybody for the second time that 
memorable year by being among the first civilians to join the 
army. 

But Cecilia was not surprised, neither was Hester. 

“Of course he would,” said Cissie, in her most matter of 
fact tones, but her great limpid eyes were shining. The 
friends were having a quiet tea together at Phillimore Gar- 
dens, all the rest being conveniently out. And Hester looked 
across the tea-cups with answering eyes alight. 

“You'd have buckled on the spurs, willy nilly, or broken 
his head with a poker if he hadn't, wouldn't you?” she said. 

“Guess where I’ve been this afternoon.” 
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“I thought you said you'd been shopping at Ponting’s, 
and I asked you if you did to match me that embroidery silk.” 

“Yes, and I haven't forgotten your silk even with all the 
sandwich-men knocking me in the eye as I went into the 
shop. Oh, my little Placidity, how can one think about em- 
broidery silks with ‘Fiercest Fighting’ big on all the pla- 
cards?” 

“T want to finish that cushion to-day,” returned Cissie, 
evenly. “It wouldn't help matters a bit not to. I don’t want 
to think about fighting when thinking can do no good. 

And where else did you go?” 

“Well, you know St. Mary Abbots?” 

‘“‘ Seeing we generally go to church there, I do.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, absent-mindedly putting her cup down 
dangerously near the edge of the circumscribed tea-table, 
whence Cissie unobtrusively removed it—“ but there’s a church 
a little higher up Church Street. D’you know that?” 

“What's its name?”’ 

“Our Lady of Mount Carmel.” 

“Oh,” said Cissie, “no. I don’t know that. It’s a Roman 
Catholic church, isn’t it? You haven't been there, have you?.”’ 

“Yes; Llooked in. It’s so—so—well, it’s rather wonderful 
in there. I've been in several times. There’s an altar in one 
corner very dim and quiet—the Virgin and the Child on her 
knee. It’s from that altar the church is named, I suppose. 
I don’t quite know what it means, ‘Lady of Mount Carmel.’ 
She’s the Lady of Silence in some way, but of course Catholics 
have all sorts of unusual ideas about the Virgin Mary. There's 
an ancient Order of Carmelites, you know, and a very ancient 
monastery on Mount Carmel itself. They say there always 
has been one since Elijah’s time. Isn't that interesting? It’s 
all connected somehow—Mount Carmel and the silence idea 
and their Lady herself. ‘Lady of the Silence’ is rather beau- 
tiful, I think, in this chattering, turmoilish age, especially 
now in the awful din of the world. I’m sure we all chatter 
too much, at least I know I do—and that church, and par- 
ticularly that quiet corner—yes; there’s something rather 
wonderful about it.” 

“How wonderful?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I can’t explainexactly. It’s the quiet, 
I suppose, partly; the beautiful, deep quiet, full of some- 
thing—well; inexplicable. I don’t know what it is; I never 
felt anything like it anywhere else. . . . Nearly always there 
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are people praying in there, sometimes in that corner—they 
seem part of the silence; all sorts of people, fashionable 
ladies and poor old things who look like charwomen. They 
seem to pray a lot, Roman Catholics; you never see people 
like that in other churches. . . . I hardly ever say any 
prayers now—do you? It all seems so remote, so futile, and 
there isn’t any time. There is so much to do one way and 
another, especially now. What is to be will be; and if God 
arranges things, I suppose He’s arranged them, and what’s 
the good of our saying anything? The best we can do, surely, 
is to take things as we find them and play the game, as——”’ 
(the darkening irises of her green-grey eyes reflected and 
transmuted the swift passage of her thoughts) “as //ey are 
doing, our men out there.” 

(Yes; how splendid it was of him! He hated all rough, 
viclent, disgusting things, too!) ‘“ But if I wanted to pray, 
I’m sure I could pray better in that church than in others 
not Roman Catholic. There's something in it—different.” 

“You won't ever be a Roman Catholic, will you, Hester?” 

Swiftly, Hester’s mood changed again. Her eyes snapped, 
her lips were mischievous and gay and tender. 

“And if I did, my little mouse, Cissie—if I did? What 
then?” 

“Oh, I think it would be horrid. I should hate it.”’ 


II. 

As the dreadful days went on, and the Lists were published, 
and the Honour Roll called over and over, they came each 
in their own way to grow into some sort of assurance. Others 
suffered bereavement ; gaps in neighbouring families occurrec 
in steadily increasing numbers; the Marchmonts went into 
mourning for an uncle killed in action, Cissie lost two cousins. 
And still the name each woman carried in her heart and one 
only in her tranquil prayers was never where they dreaded to 
find it. They grew, each in their own way, into some sort 
of assurance. Perhaps, after all. . . .? 

And then Hugh Weston came home invalided, ill of typhus 
contracted in the trenches. 


Ill. 


Hester walking down Kensington High Street real- 
ized that spring was in the air. Earth and sky were satur- 
ated with its tonic freshness, drenched in golden light, radi- 
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ant with promise. The rapture broke from opening lilac 
leaves gleaming against old brick walls; jewelled the bare 
branches of plane and sycamore; spread in waves of serene 
and snowy whiteness against the clear, washed, April sky. 
From winter's grave nature’s beneficent forces rose trium- 
phant, even on an earth where Christ was again horribly 
crucified. Yes, over the long, sunlighted street, over the 
breaking buds, the gay baskets of the flower-sellers, hung 
the hideous Shadow of a world at war. Here, with the re- 
vivifying spring, life and love kissed each other in divinely- 
appointed order and peace. But there, scarce a hundred 
miles away 

And the horror had come near now. No need to search the 
Casualty Lists in dreadfully mingled hope and fear. Right 
across life’s familiar pathways the Shadow fell, close and 
cruel. 

Hugh Weston was dying. There was hardly a vestige of 
hope. From the first there had been but little. Yesterday, 
Cissie had safd there was practically none. She had not cried 
or broken down. But Hester saw that look, dumb and tor- 
tured, now, as she crossed the road at Church Street ex route 
for a call at a house some way up the hill. 

At its foot, that entrancing corner of Kensington, she 
paused, aware of a canopy of overhanging blue, the shelter- 
ing greyness of pinnacled tower and cloister. The westering 
sun dipping behind the planes cast over the smooth grass 
of St. Mary Abbots bands of level light, striking across beds 
of daffodils, making of each bell-like blossom a chalice of 
pure gold, and so transforming a tiny hawthorn, whose youth- 
ful branches spread against the weathered walls, that every 
separate leaf shone as a separate jewel. 

Life and love kissing each other . . . Peace, exquisite, 
untroubled peace, the miracle of eternal resurrection, the 
beauty of changeless and beneficent law. 

And the world at war a charnel house, and Cissie’s Hugh 
—dying. Nature’s serene beauty was almost a mockery. 
What were anguished hearts, tortured, squandered human 
lives to her? 

Suddenly, into Hester’s consciousness, there flashed a sense 
of another point of peace in the midst of this vortex of suf- 
fering; a silence unbroken amidst all discordant noises; a 
human heart of love, pierced, and patient, and strong. . . . 
She stood under the budding planes arrested, as it seemed, 
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by a voice that called to her alone. . . . A starting “bus- 
conductor hailed her unnoticed, a paper boy shouted a “ Spe- 
cial” unheard. . . . The house she was bound for was half- 
way up the hill. So was—( What was it they called her? 

The Lady of Mount Carmel—the Lady of the Silence. She 
must have known it all; bafflement, bereavement, the ultim- 
ate crucifixion of Love. ) 

Cissie’s Hugh was dying. . . . She hadn't even Cissie’s 
right to pray for him. Yet there, half-way up the hill, was 
that centre of strange quiet, that point of stillness in the midst 
of the whirlpool. A Lamp burned there significant of a 
Presence. . . . And close by, interwoven with all that Mys- 
tery, was that Altar of Prayer, that Place of Supplication, 
devoted to a Woman, a Mother, sitting throned with a Child 
on her knee. 

What if . . .? Dared she?. Her need was so great; the 
world’s need; Cissie’s . . . and, yes, Ais—Cissie’s Hugh who 
was dying. 

Hester hurried forward up the hill. 


a. 


The afternoon sunshine fell tranquilly through the high 
red chancel windows. But no crimson shaft struck that 
shadowed corner where Mother and Child sat throned. 

Hester knelt in the silent dimness. 

She did not know that the words in which her wrung heart 
found utterance were words familiar to many supplicating 
hearts unburdened there. 

“O Jesus, help! Mary, pray for us. Pray for—him!”’... 

As she came out of the church she glanced at her watch. 
Nearly six o’clock. Too late now to make her call. 

At about the same hour that night, Hugh Weston died. 


We 


It was of that Hester was thinking, on another sunny April 
morning, a year later, as she and Cissie sat together under 
the resurgent trees in Kensington Gardens—of how the passing 
of the soul for which she prayed had coincided apparently 
with the direct refusal of her petition. 

“For what I really meant,” thought Hester, ‘“ was—Make 
him well again. All the time I never really meant anything 
but that. . . .” 

Cissie laid aside her needlework and slipped a hand in 
Hester's, sitting, like her friend, silent. 
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‘What are you thinking about?” she said at last. “I sup- 
pose we're both thinking just the same,” she added. “It’s 
the day, isn’t it? One year ago, to-day.’’ Then: “ Hester, 
there’s something I’ve always wanted to tell you, and some- 
how I never could—till now. Something Hugh said at the 
very last. . . . He was thinking of us both in some special 
way at the very end. r 

She paused. There were no tears in her eyes, but the 
light of the sorrow that has no bitterness illumined them. 

“It seemed,” she went on, “as if he could not go happily 
till something he wanted to say was said. His voice was so 
weak I could hardly catch the words, but he just whispered, 
‘You and Hester,’ and looked at me in a half-questioning, 
half-troubled sort of way, as if there was something he 
wanted to be sure of, something he wanted us both to do. 
And I took his hand, and held it, and said, ‘ Yes, dear, yes; 
me and Hester.’ And that seemed to satisfy him. And he 
lay quite still with his eyes closed. He was sinking fast, 
the nurse said. Then he opened his eyes wide and smiled. 
You know how beautiful his smile was—always. It always 
seemed to come as a surprise and to really transfigure his face. 
D’you remember his way of saying, ‘It’s all right,’ when it 
seemed to oneself to be quite dreadfully all wrong? He wasn't 
a bit good-looking, but his smile was just heavenly, wasn’t 
it? You know.” 

“Yes, dear, yes,”’ said Hester, softly. 

“ Then, still smiling, he said, much more faintly—* Under 
the fir trees . . . the moss . . . golden 

“He was thinking of Lucerne and that day in the woods 
—you know. When he told me—you remember?” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” said Hester again. ‘I remember.”’ 

“Then, as if he were quite completely satisfied, he said 
once more, happily and looking at me with his eyes widely 
open: ‘Hester—and you.’” 

“He didn’t speak any more. But it was somehow—Oh, I 
don’t know how to put it—but it was somehow like—like— 
like St. John and Jesus at the end. As if he left us in each 
other’s keeping—for his sake—as if everything was now—all 
right.” 

The rare tears welled up then, trembled, ran over. In 
her appealing eyes, as she turned to her friend, trust and love, 
and joy and sorrow were mingled. 

“1 couldn’t have borne it without you,” she faltered, “ But 
somehow, it couldn’t have been the same if—if—he hadn't 
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gone. That was what he meant, I am sure, at the last—that 
we had to be parted so that we should all three come to- 
gether again—perfectly.”’ 

And Hester? As she drew the dear head to her shoulder, 
tenderly, there came to Hester one of those thrice-blessed 
moments when, from some spiritual summit, the soul sud- 
denly sees—life and death, and love and loss transfigured ; 
and knows that everything is indeed astonishingly and be- 
yond a doubt—all right. 

“So it was heard!” her heart was singing in some new- 
found harmony. “The Silence heard, and the Silence—has 
answered.”’ 

MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


IF I WENT OUT A-WALKING 


F I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

We'd hie not to the mystic grove to hear the night-bird sing. 
She'd take me to a village scorned where nothing good can dwell. 
And bid me (if she loved me) bear the water from the well. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

When swiftly to His Presence I would fain be hastening ; 
She'd lead me through the city’s streets, and up its crooked ways, 
Nor would she find her Son for me until we’d sought three days. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

The King whom in His beauty the saints stand worshipping, 

She'd guide me to a crowded place, and midst the throng she'd 
press, 

And leave me with Veronica to lave unloveliness. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

She'd lure me from the solitudes where Cedron’s waters spring, 
And set me there on Calvary to watch the nails in-driven, 

If I dared to go a-walking with the valiant Queen of Heaven. 


lf I go out a-walking with the Mother for my guide, 

Through many a strange and dreary land I'll wander at her side ; 
But if, in Earth's dark places, still to her hand I cling 

I'll walk one day with Mary in the Garden of the King. 


ENID DINNIS. 








ARE THEY FEW THAT ARE SAVED? 


N questions outside the range of dogmatic definition, 

theological opinion is necessarily coloured by the men- 

tality of the age in which it is expressed. /x dubiis 
liberias, but personal character, degree of education and re- 
finement, exterior surroundings, current controversy, all will 
modify the use made of liberty. In nothing is this more ap- 
parent than in the age-long discussion about the extension 
of salvation. From the first institution of the Church it has 
occupied the attention of her teachers; it cannot be set 
aside as irrelevant, unimportant or unlawful: it has become 
an essential point of apologetic, for it concerns at once the 
character of God and the nature of the Church He founded. 
We are told a certain amount about the subject by Revela- 
tion and ecclesiastical tradition. We have an assured basis 
for further investigation, certain sound principles by which 
to guide and check conjecture in regard to what is still 
mysterious and obscure. But by an inevitable law the 
limited human intelligences which we bring to bear on the 
question are not all of one accord in their reasonings: 
extreme and intermediate positions are taken: many views 
once widely held become untenable in the light of ful- 
ler knowledge or in the growth of a deeper understanding. 
Later thinkers have always this advantage over their prede- 
cessors, that the sum of genuine human knowledge does grow, 
both by the rejection of the false and the acquisition of the 
true. Positive theology is full of the records of discarded 
theories which the mere increase of natural knowledge or 
the authoritative decisions of the Church have shown to be 
unsound. But divergent theories are still possible regard- 
ing the extension of salvation: it is a question which the 
Church, after the example of her Divine Founder, has left 
open, and her doctors, in their speculations, are ranged on 
opposing sides. It is evident, however, from an historical 
survey of the subject that there is a gradually evolving con- 
sensus of theologians in favour of a wider extension of the 
benefits of the redemption than found favour in earlier times. 
How far this is a reflection of modern humane sentiments, how 
far it arises from a fuller grasp of the Creator’s purpose and 
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character, cannot easily be said. It seems certain, however, 
that the rigorist views on the fewness of the saved which were 
prevalent in earlier times were due more to the hardness and 
brutality of those days than to any reasoned deduction from 
Scripture or analysis of tradition. In the words of Father 
Joseph Rickaby: 


For centuries the Church existed in a world, often disturbed 
by cruel wars, devastated by promiscuous pillage and massacre, 
accustomed to crimes of violence and to hideous legal punish- 
ments; a world of surgery without anzsthetics, of medicine by 
blood-letting and strong purgations, of education by the rod; 
of famines and plagues and deaths of men in multitudes, of in- 
sanitary homes and laborious and perilous travelling: of oppres- 
sive governments and trials by torture. We may easily imagine 
how the doctrine of hell-fire and eternal punishment will be re- 
ceived in such a community, how it will be preached and how 
taken up. Hell for sinners, but there is sin all around ; therefore, 
hell for multitudes, for millions. The heathen and the Mahome- 
dan is the enemy of the Christian name: let him be fiung into 
hell with all his kith and kin; spare none of them; it is not the 
way ot war to take excuses. In all this there was exaggeration, 
as we see now: but in that fierce age the exaggeration was in- 
evitable. The exaggeration never became a dogma of the Church, 
though preached from many pulpits. In all ages the Church 
preaches freely but defines with caution: her speeches by the 
way are many, her dogmas few.! 


Hell, which is such a stumbling-block to the modern non- 
Catholic, was no difficulty in those days. Heretics then were 
formal apostates, conscious rebels against infinite Power and 
Majesty. The heathen was Satan’s ally in warfare against 
God's visible Kingdom. With faith so strong and prevalent 
unbelief seemed inexcusable, and sin always deliberate trea- 
son. The Justice of God was more Worshipped than His 
Mercy. But now the doctrine of eternal reprobation, which, 
rightly understood, throws such clear light upon the nature 
of creaturehood and the character of sin, is a trouble and 
puzzle to many cut off from the full Christian tradition, and 
even amongst Catholics is felt to be a mystery to be accepted 
by faith rather than a truth within reach of reason. Conse- 
quently, there is much less easy dogmatism about the fate of 
non-Catholics of whatever degree than seemed justifiable to 
our ancestors. 


1 Phases of Theological Thought, Tie MONTH, April, 1899. 
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The better to appraise the nature of Catholic thought on 
this dread and mysterious subject, it may be well to distin- 
guish what has been definitely revealed on the subject and 
what is still matter of inference more or less probable. The 
question in all its ramifications is a vast one, including grace, 
free will, sin, predestination, etc., but a few indisputable prin- 
ciples enable one to form a clear view of its practical bear- 
ings. The facts which concern us are these: 

1 God wills all men to be saved, #.e., to end their proba- 
tion in the sanctifying grace won for them all by Christ's 
redemption. 

2 He does not permit anyone to be lost eternally, save 
through his own positive fault.! 

3 Salvation is wholly gratuitous and supernatural, a state 
beyond the power of mere nature to achieve or merit. 

4 Since Christ's death the rite of Baptism is the normal 
way of attaining sanctifying grace. 

5 Belief in Christ and consequent obedience to what He 
commands under serious sanction are normal prerequisites to 
eternal life. 

6 The soul of man is immortal by nature, and its destiny 
for eternity is decided by its conduct in this life. 

7 Christ’s revelation of that destiny has reference only to 
those who have had the opportunity of knowing and fulfilling 
the normal conditions of salvation. 

8 He kas revealed nothing expressly about the fate of un- 
baptized infants and imbeciles, or of unbaptized adults who 
have not sinned grievously. 

g Consequently the Church which teaches with His in- 
fallible authority has found no occasion of developing His 
revelation on this point, but leaves room for her children to 
use their intellects on the data revealed. 

10 No speculations on such data must contradict any 
known attribute of God. 

From these principles the following inferences are com- 
monly deduced: 

1 There exists an eternal abode of merely natural happi- 
ness, called Limbo, to which those are sent who have onl) 
original sin on their souls at death. 

2 Unbaptized adults who have not sinned grievously nor 


1 A short and sufficient answer to all arguments about the injustice of eternal punish- 
ment is the statement that, in Catholic teaching, no one is condemned to it who does 
not de facto admit its justice. If it were proclaimed in Hell that all who honestly thought _ 
they were unfairly treated might come out, zo ove would stir. 
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attained sanctifying grace (if there are any such), will after 
expiating their venial faults experience a similar destiny. 

3 But more probably each of the unbaptized who has at- 
tained the use of reason, but has not had the chance of know- 
ing Christ, will be given the opportunity, at least once, of 
eliciting an act of pure love of God which, on account of the 
sorrow for sin, faith in Christ, and desire for baptism implicit 
therein, will have the effect of putting him into the state of 
grace. 

This may fairly be said to be the common teaching of 
the Church, and it is in complete accord with what reason 
would suggest and our God-given sense of justice postulate. 
But this practical unanimity of teaching has not been reached 
save as the result of a prolonged discussion. Theologians 
have been found to insist on the innocent unbaptized being 
positively punished in some way. The monstrous doctrine 
has been held by a few that they must endure hell-fire. St. 
Augustine, who in the stress of his polemic against Pelagius, 
hesitated this conjecture, succeeded in colouring the views of 
many in subsequent generations. St. Thomas brought the ma- 
jority round again to views more worthy of the divine jus- 
tice, and he was ably seconded by the great Suarez. Jansen- 
ism turned St. Augustine’s doctrine on this and other points 
into unmitigated poison, and for a long time traces of this 
poison tinged the speculations of the orthodox. Happily 
Catholic theology of to-day is free even from those traces, 
and there is nothing, especially on this question of salva- 
tion, to offend that reflection of God’s nature in conscience 
which we call the moral sense. We can see what historical or 
theological preconceptions prevented the rigorist theologians 
of old from realizing the logical consequences of their 
theories, and we can also see how vain were their fears. 

To call attention to God’s care for all His creatures, to em- 
phasize the unlikelihood of the God of love leaving the 
majority of rational human beings deprived through no 
fault of theirs of the means of securing the end for which 
they were made—this is not to derogate from the character of 
the Church as the one Ark of Salvation, nor to upset the con- 
ditions laid down by our Lord for coming to the Father. All 
the just, before and after the Incarnation, are saved through 
the merits of Christ. Baptism of desire suffices for justifica- 
tion and baptism of desire is implicit in every real act of 
love and submission to God. These extranormal means of 
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grace are supplementary, not alternative, to those arranged 
by Christ in His Church. Membership of that Church is 
essential, but it need not be conscious membership. £x/ra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus is a perfectly sound doctrine, for all 
are members of the Church who attain sanctifying grace 
through Baptism either of fact or of desire. We are not for- 
bidden to surmise that there are many just among the heathen, 
whether they are members of nations as yet unevangelized or 
the pagans of our slums or adherents of false religions, Pro- 
testants, Jews, Mahometans. The only class whom our Lord 
has told us will be lost consists of those to whom the Gospel 
has been adequately presented and who have rejected it in 
belief and conduct. Others doubtless will be lost on account 
of their sins, just as others will be saved in spite of their 
ignorance, besides those to whom the Gospel has been so pre- 
sented. In every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
justice is accepted by Him. 

This common teaching of theologians is very far removed 
from that vague and sentimental universalism ! which would 
practically abolish the eternity of hell, and would slur over 
the absolute obligation on all to whom the truth of Catholic- 
ism has been brought home to enter the Church under pain 
of damnation. Because in cases where the law is inapplicable, 
God provides extraordinary substitutes, there is no weaken- 
ing of the force of the law in cases which are ordinary. Never- 
theless, the writer of an earnest little book,? recently pub- 
lished, is troubled because he seems to detect heresy in the 
prevalence amongst Catholics of the teaching of St. Thomas, 
Suarez, and practically the whole modern school of theo- 
logians, viz., that God's extension of salvation has a much 
wider range than St. Augustine and his followers thought, 
and that it is no part of Catholic orthodoxy to believe that 
the majority of mankind are lost. His book is an endeavour 
to restate the Catholic position and to check what he calls 
the ‘‘ New Pelagianism,” although the errors of Pelagius had 
a much wider scope than false eschatology. Whilst re- 
cognizing to the full this excellent intention we are obliged 
to confess that the author's treatment of the subject, even 
granting the prevalence of the error he attacks, does not 

1 A disquieting indication of the spread of this heresy amongst Catholics was presented 
lately in a correspondence in one of our Catholic papers, many of the writers in which 
showed little appreciation of the bearings of Catholic dogma. 


3 The New Pelagianism, by J. Herbert Williams. London: Sandsand Co. Pp. x, 
147. Price, 2s. 6d, net. 
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impress us as likely to accomplish his end. This was per- 
haps inevitable in the case of one who implies that he is “an 
outside student of theology’ (p. 102), and yet who sets 
himself to correct the teachings of those who have made 
theology their profession, on a matter which needs wide read- 
ing and careful handling of Scriptural evidence and various 
technical points. Indeed, the book in question seems to us 
to offend as much in manner as in matter. There is something 
rather incongruous in a layman coming forward as censor of 
opinions, not only permissible in the Church, but actually 
taught by some of her greatest doctors. Throughout his tract 
the author speaks with hardly veiled contempt of “ modern 
theology” and of theological “‘distinctions,”’ although he him- 
self does nothing but exercise the functions of a theologian, 
in interpreting Scripture, for instance, or the decrees of Popes 
and Councils and settling to his own satisfaction the exact 
contents of the Catholic faith. It is quite true that theology 
is distinct from revelation, though Modernists for their own 
purposes have exaggerated the distinction. Theology is 
the application of reason trained and enlightened, humble 
and prayerful, to the data of revelation under the guidance 
of ecclesiastical tradition. The distinctions and qualifica- 
tions made by this divine science, although at times subtle 
and profound, are necessary for the understanding, partial 
though it may be, of the divine utterances. When the “plain 
man”’ searches Scripture for its “ plain meaning” the result 
is the multiplied sects of Protestantism. It is theology, con- 
trolled by the divine authority resident in the Church, that 
preserves Catholic unity of belief whilst developing more and 
more the contents of revelation. 

Another defect in our author's manner lies in the very 
general character of his attacks. In no case as far as we can 
see does he cite chapter and verse for the lax teaching he con- 
demns in modern theologians, except when he occasionally 
quotes Wilhelm and Scannell’s Maxual of Catholic Theology 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia. WHence there is no possibility 
of checking his interpretation of any particular statement, and 
the consequence is likely to be a general feeling of uneasi- 
ness and mistrust of modern theology in the minds of the 
ordinary faithful. Add to this an occasional obscurity of 


' The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, now seen to be completely in harmony 
with other facts of revelation, was once disputed by some of the greatest of the Church's 
doctors. It was the work of theologians to draw out its agreement with previously- 
defined truths of faith. 
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language, and a practice of stating the opinions impugned 
without any clear indication of where such statement ends, 
and the difficulty of dealing with the author's argument may 
easily be seen. 

However, it is the argument itself that chiefly matters. In 
his anxiety to prevent the spread of Universalist teaching, 
the author insists on presenting Catholic doctrine in far too 
rigid and absolute a manner. It is a laudable and may 
be a necessary enterprise to assert the claims of Divine justice, 
but it should be done without suspicion of opposing to the 
““ New Pelagianism ” what may be called the “ New Jan- 
senism."” In an historical treatment of the subject the es- 
chatological views of St. Augustine should of course receive 
careful analysis and exposition, but attention should also be 
called to the extent to which they have become obsolete. This 
the author does not do. He implies a good deal more divi- 
sion of opinion in divines than actually exists. For instance: 


The fate of unbaptized infants disturbed the early age and 
divided theologians, as it still disturbs and divides down to our 
own day. 


We venture to say that there is no modern division on this 
subject. The existence of the Zimbus /njantium is established 
by a perfectly sound inference from revealed facts concerning 
the eternal lot of the good: and the wicked. Since probation 
ends at death, and since souls once created are not annihil- 
ated, those who are in the theological sense neither good nor 
bad must abide in some place which is neither heaven nor 
hell. And since no one can be positively punished except 
for positive demerit, existence in Limbo will be a condition of 
“natural” happiness. That may safely be said to be the teach- 
ing of modern theology, and, though it has never been made 
a dogma of faith, it is impossible to think that any future 
theologians or school of theology will return to the opinion 
once strangelv held by some in the past that these innocents 
will undergo punishment. By this time, it is to be hoped, 
the poison of Jansenism has completely disappeared. In 
all this matter of theological speculation we are supposed 
to be guided, not only by Scripture and tradition and the 
voice of authority, but also by the voice of God in conscience 
proclaiming the radical and absolute distinction between right 
and wrong, justice and injustice. 





1 p. 39, italics ours. 
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Accordingly there is no trace of Pelagianism in the current 
Catholic conviction that unbaptized infants enjoy an eternity 
of zatural happiness in Limbo. They are deprived of a good 
of infinite value—the Vision of God—as a consequence of 
original sin, but it is a good to which they know they had no 
claim. Still, as God wills their salvation in this fuller sense, 
the Church strains every nerve, on His account and theirs, to 
convey to them during life the benefits of redemption through 
the efforts of her missionaries. 

And in a similar spirit her theologians examine God's reve- 
lation to see what hope there is for those adults who through 
no fault of theirs have never had the normal conditions for 
salvation adequately proposed for their acceptance. Are all 
such to be lost to the empire of the Precious Blood or can the 
seemingly absolute conditions laid down by our Lord be so 
interpreted as to give some grounds of hope to such un- 
fortunates? Our author (p. 70) implies that the doctrinal 
alternative lies between “a negligible hell” or “a circum- 
scribed damnation.” This is a good deal too absolute. It is 
quite possible to hold as of Catholic faith that hell is the por- 
tion of all those who die in unrepented mortal sin, whether 
against faith or morality, and at the same time to hope that 
the number of such lost souls may be much smaller than 
appears likely at first sight. Love of God and man alike 
would urge us to search out whatever sound reasons can be 
found to justify that hope. Of Axtra Ecclesiam nulla salus, 
as we have seen, the plain accepted meaning is that there is a 
Divine injunction on all who have adequate knowledge of 
her claims to join the Catholic Church. It does not mean 
that such as are ignorant of those claims, and therefore da 
not join the Church, are necessarily lost or, on that account, 
positively punished. Our author goes beyond his warrant 
in asserting (p. 15), on the strength of Matthew vii. 13—14 
(“‘ Enter ye at the narrow gate,” etc.), that “ in the Gospel 
those who are damned appear as the majority of mankind.” 
That is much too wide and sweeping and definite an inter- 
pretation to give to a metaphorical expression, which was 
possibly meant as a description of the world as it then was, 
and which was in any case intended to bafile, not to gratify, 
curiosity about this very point. It is open to anyone to 


’ Mr. Williams is so anxious to take this saying in its severest sense that he later para- 
phrases it thus (p. 131): ‘‘ The broad way leads to destruction and most go by it” 
{italics ours). He forgets that many may go neither to heaven nor hell. 
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make the counter-assertion that the Gospel parables bearing 
on this question indicate that the majority of mankind are 
saved. 

As we have already stated, only those are lost who, having 
an adequate knowledge of God's claims on their obedience, 
meet their death in conscious rejection of those claims in some 
serious matter, in other words, who die in mortal sin. How 
difficult it is even for the educated to get an adequate sense 
of God’s claims on their obedience in matters of faith is 
seen in the multitudes of excellent people amongst whom we 
live, whom inveterate prejudice and invincible ignorance pre- 
vent from joining the Church. Charity should prompt us 
to recognize or surmise the existence of these obstacles in as 
many cases as possible. We should be always ready in de- 
fault of contrary evidence to assume good faith. In regard 
to the non-Catholic baptized who have preserved their bap- 
tismal innocence or regained it through true contrition, theo- 
logy gives us the comforting assurance that they really belong 
to the visible Church, not indeed externally but in heart and 
desire.! To state as Mr. Williams does (p. 51) that “ it 
still remains that no prospect of salvation [for English Pro- 
testants and others] on such score {7.e., on account of their 
moral goodness] is discoverable in the New Testament ” is as 
misleading as it is harsh. From the New Testament (I Tim. 
li. I sqq.?) we learn the universality of God's salvific will, 
we learn much about God's infinite mercy, we learn that all 
are treated according to their works, we learn that the keep- 
ing of God’s commandments is evidence of love of Him, and 
in many other ways have assurance that salvation is not con- 
fined to those who formally and visibly belong to the Catholic 
Church. In this point our author wholly misrepresents 
Catholic doctrine. <A proposition commonly found in theo- 


' Mr. Williams (p, 55) quarrels with the expression—The Soul of the Church—and 
complains that theologians do not explain it. ‘They do, however, and it is a perfectly 
intelligible metaphor, though not to be used without caution lest it should obscure the 
fact that the Church of Christ is essentially visible. From the mere fact that an adult is 
in the grace of God, we rightly infer that he wills to fulfil all that God has laid down as 


incumbent on those that love Him. He believes, constructively, all that God has 
revealed, though he may have little explicit knowledge of it. He performs God's will in 
serious matters, although he may not know all that God has commanded, Such a man 


is a child of God and really united with those who visibly belong to the Church and act 
up to their profession. Professed members of the Church, on the other hand, who are 
in mortal sin, may conveniently be said to belong only to the Body. 

2 “I beg, therefore, prayers...... to be made for all men...... For this is a good and 
acceptable thing before our God and Saviour, who wishes all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,”’ 
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logical text-books runs thus—‘ God gives to every human 
being, to the just, to sinners and to infidels, sufficient graces 
for salvation.” But manifestly He leaves multitudes wholly 
beyond the reach of the normal means of salvation, Baptism 
and the other Sacraments, and membership of the Catholic 
Church. Therefore they are the objects of a special pro- 
vidence, although there is no general agreement as to how 
precisely sanctifying grace is conveyed to them. Mr. Wil- 
liams does not seem to have fully considered the terms of the 
Condemned Proposition he quotes on p.54. There Pope Pius 
IX. is rightly said to have condemned as erroneous the state- 
ment—** There is good hope of the eternal salvation of adi 
those who do not dy any means belong to the true Church 
of Christ.”’ But by the words we have italicized the Pope ' im- 
plicitly allows those extranormal means which the labours 
of theologians have made current in Catholic teaching. The 
heathen and non-Catholic generally,cut off from the unerring 
magisterium of the Church, deprived of the Sacraments and 
the multiplied means of grace in her bosom, are indeed in a 
woeful and perilous state, but if they have the ordinary use 
of reason salvation is within their reach, and through God's 
mercy may be reached by many. At one time it was cus- 
tomary to think of infidels, especially in barbarous countries, 
as intellectually in the condition of infants, and destined 
to some similar fate in the other life as practically incapable 
of merit or demerit. Since, however, the time of St. Thomas 
the prevalent opinion is that through such relics as survive 
of primitive revelation, the reports of the actual Gospel mes- 
sage, and correspondence with actual graces from God, the 
soul of the adult savage may arrive at that minimum of faith 
which is requisite for justification. How many do so we 
have no possibility of knowing: our conjectures will be dic- 
tated by the sense we have of what seems due to our Lord's 
copious redemption, to our Creator’s ineffable beneficence and 
love, and to the wondrous efficacy of the prayers and sacri- 
fices of the Church. 

There are many other points in the evolution of our author's 
argument which seem to us to call for discussion and some- 
times correction. In a note on p. 42 he mentions as “a 
case proposed in theological casuistry”’ (and apparently still 
in dispute! ) the elementary doctrine that contrition, involv- 


1 See also his explicit teaching in the Encyclical to the Italian Hierarchy, August ro, 
1863, quoted by Mr. Williams on p. 53. 
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ing as it must the purpose of confession, frees the soul at 
once from the stain of mortal sin. He questions on p. 72 the 
lawfulness of taking the “desire of Baptism,” which the 
Council of Trent declares is sufficient in certain circumstances 
for justification as effective if merely implicit in an act of 
perfect charity. On pp. 76—77 he returns to the question 
of the remission of mortal sin by contrition, implying that it 
is a modern and not universally held opinion. It is difficult 
to qualify in sober language this misrepresentation of a doc- 
trine which as a matter of fact is amongst the earliest and 
most soundly established in Catholic teaching.? It will be 
enough to quote the words of the Roman Catechism (p. 2, 
c. 5,n. 34). “As soon as we conceive it in our minds the re- 
mission of our sins is granted us by God.”’ Again he multi- 
plies difficulties regarding the conception of the Children’s 
Limbo, which in the main is perfectly simple. He declares 
(p. 87) that “the future condition of infants who die un- 
baptized . . . is a matter beyond any certain and direct de- 
termination,” yet on the very same page he says, “ what is cer- 
tain and, it is thought, authoritatively determined, is that 
these innocents cannot for being Adam’s progeny suffer any 
positive punishment, any pain.’’ Surely that is a good deal to 
be certain about and surely that fact results from the scrip- 
tural revelation of God's Supreme Justice. 

We might multiply similar strictures did space allow. Once 
more we freely confess a certain sympathy with Mr. Williams’ 
object in writing. There is a good deal of loose eschato- 
logical theory current amongst Catholics whose religious edu- 
cation has not been completed, although it may be supposed 
that they would bow to the voice of authority were it made 
known to them. But, unhappily, it is not merely the ill-in- 
formed that Mr. Williams has in view. His attack is really 
directed in the supposed interests of orthodoxy against the 
current teaching of Catholic schools of theology, and, vague, 
unscientific and undocumented as it is, it is not only quite be- 
yond his province, but it can only do harm by suggesting 
that the £cclesia docens itself is suspect and in need of the 
help of the orthodox laity. Such an attitude was adopted 
on the other side by the bygone heresy of Modernism, which 


1 « Another contention of very similar character |to that of justification voto baptism] 
is sometimes now advanced " {italics ours]. 

2 To-day it is bringing salvation to many in the battlefield who have not access to 
Sacramental confession but who have been taught the efficacy and the facility of the act 
of perfect contrition. 
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professed to be wiser than the ecclesiastical authorities and 
to rescue the Church from “ Obscurantism.” Mr. Williams’ 
attempt to save the Church from “ Universalism,” although 
better intentioned, is just as ill-advised, and no less objection- 
able in tone. His crude, harsh, and sometimes inaccurate 
presentment of the doctrine of the Church, lacking those ne- 
cessary qualifications and distinctions which it is the work 
of her authorized interpreters to supply, is calculated to repel 
the souls for whom Christ died and to weaken the faith of 
His little ones. Instead of trying to justify to men the ways 
of God, as all sound apologetic should, and to showing that, 
however much there may be 4eyond reason in our faith, there 
is nothing which is against reason, he would discourage the 
attempt altogether and cast before the unenlightened world 
the seeming paradoxes and antinomies of Christianity without 
the necessary endeavours at synthesis. 

Perhaps we have attached too much importance to this lit- 
tle book. Anyhow its appearance has given welcome occasion 
to a summary restatement of teaching which, it appears to us, 
reconciles, as none other can, the claims of God's Justice and 
God's Love, and arouses in the human heart a responsive echo 
to the truths of revelation. 


J. KEATING. 














MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


\ ‘ TE learn little from our English newspapers about 
the course of the Mexican Revolution that has been 
going on now for two or three years, inflicting the greatest 
misery on the people of that unhappy country, and largely 
taking the form of a religious persecution. But fortunately 
our transatlantic contemporary, America, has made it its 
business to press the shameful treatment which the Mexi- 
cans are experiencing on the notice of those charged with the 
government of the United States, which is not without a con- 
siderable responsibility for it all, in view of the support it 
has given to one of the worst of the offenders. Hence it has 
devoted a portion of its columns almost every week for some 
time past to news from Mexico obtained through trustworthy 
informants. Relying on this valuable source for informa- 
tion, we have ourselves made occasional references to the sub- 
ject, and we may particularly refer our readers to what we 
wrote about it in our January number for last year. We are 
drawing from the same source for this brief reminder of the 
present stage of the same persecution, a fuller account of 
which may be found in the pages of 4merica for last year. 
It was in 1911 that Porfirio Diaz had to resign his presi- 
dency and retire to Europe, under pressure from a party that 
had recently arisen and called themselves Constitutionalists. 
Porfirio Diaz had indeed been somewhat arbitrary in his rule, 
but he had kept the country in tranquillity and growing pros- 
perity for more than thirty years. His successor, Madero, 
who belonged to the Constitutionalist party, proved to be by 
no means a satisfactory administrator, nor was he less high- 
handed than his predecessor. But his term of office did not 
last very long, before another popular uprising deposed him, 
in the course of which he was shot—as it seems, by a private 
foe. Huerta, indeed, who had been Madero’s chief general, 
was charged with the deed, but was exonerated by the testi- 
mony of no less a person than the U.S.A. Ambassador to the 
Mexican Republic. Huerta was then elected to the presi- 
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dency, and was recognized as such by the foreign countries, 
including Great Britain, but not including the United States ; 
although President Taft, then in office, had expressed his in- 
tention to recognize him if things should settle down under 
his administration. That they were likely to do so was the 
opinion of many in the country, for in the judgment of the 
peaceful citizens of Mexico, he was showing himself a just and 
competent ruler, and so far from persecuting religion, was 
living as a practical Catholic. When, however, in 1913, Pre- 
sident Woodrow Wilson succeeded President Taft, he set him- 
self resolutely against Huerta, whom he persisted in charging 
with the murder of Madero; and from that time he used his 
influence with such effect, even seizing the port of Vera Cruz 
for a time, that Huerta was unable to hold on to his office, and 
left the country. The secret of this sudden change of Ameri- 
can policy with regard to Mexico has been variously ex- 
plained. Some have seen in it the malign influence of Free- 
masonry, that is to say, of the species with which we are fami- 
liar in the recent history of countries like France and Spain. 
Others see the manipulation of American policy towards 
Mexico, practised in their own pecuniary interest by the pro- 
moters of American Oil trusts. Very likely both these factors 
have conspired to produce the present situation. No one, we 
fancy, charges the President himself with consciously consent- 
ing to be made the instrument of such unworthy activities. At 
the same time it is generally felt by the American press, as 
we gather from the reports in America, that the action of the 
President in favour of Carranza has been most unfortunate. 
Mexicc has now been for some years delivered over to the ten- 
der mercies of a set of brigands, Carranza, Villa, Zapata, and 
others, with their lieutenants of the same sort, who have cap- 
tured for a time now one province of Mexico, now another, 
slaying and shooting the inhabitants wherever they went and 
confiscating their property, interfering with the cultivation 
of the crops, and the carrying on of legitimate business, un- 
til by now many a district, if one ought not rather to say, 
the whole country, is in the throes of starvation. 

Thus at the beginning of last June the President of the 
American Red Cross Society, speaking in the name of his 
Society, issued a statement in which he bore witness that con- 
ditions in Mexico were growing steadily worse: 


At Monterey several thousand persons are fed daily. Many 
refined families apply at night for aid. . . . Multitudes are on 
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the verge of starvation. . . . Food supplies are becoming so 
scarce and the cost so high that the poorer classes are unable to 
buy. . . . At Tampico all food is about exhausted. . . . At 
Vera Cruz and in the surrounding country famine conditions pre- 
vail. At Jalapa, the capital of the State of Vera Cruz, the general 
condition of the town is appalling. . . . On the west coast the 
inhabitants are reported as starving. . . . In Mexico city the 
situation is very grave. . . . The city has 600,000 inhabitants 
in danger of perishing from hunger, misery, and epidemics. 


And from America for July 31st we learn that General 
Devol, who had been sent to Mexico to investigate the nature 
of the food supplies there, comments on the extent to which 
all this misery is due to the exactions of the military leaders. 


There is in nearly every part of Mexico destitution and con- 
stant misery. People outside the military factions subsist only 
by sufferance, and only when permitted to do so by the military 
leaders. . . . All commercial supplies and industries are ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the military. . .. There are still 
large quantities of food supplies assembled in various parts of 
Mexico, but held by the military authorities and not permitted 
to reach the people. 


And as to the religious oppression exercised by these mis- 
creants an editorial in America for October 16th sums up 
briefly some facts for which it has furnished the evidence in 
various of its reports. 

The Mexican revolutionists have been tyrannous and brutal. 
By decrees and acts they have interfered with worship in a 
most meticulous way, they have attacked God and religion, they 
have committed excesses that shock every man whose sense of 
decency has not been destroyed. They have defiled churches, 
sacred vessels, vestments and the Blessed Sacrament; they have 
tortured some priests and murdered others; they have killed two 
Christian Brothers, and as for their treatment of Sisters it can- 
not be described. 

Yet Carranza, the most potent (at least for the moment) of 
the leaders who have distinguished themselves by such acts, 
has since last September been recognized by the United States 
Government as the de facto President, a recognition since ac- 
corded by other Governments as well. It is rather unintelli- 
gible to the American people themselves how their President 
could be impelled to take such a step, but, according to the 
St. Louis Fortnightly Review {for December Ist), Mr. Paul 
Fuller, a Senator well acquainted with Mexico, and also 
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with the diplomacy of Washington, has testified that the 
U.S.A. President had recognized Carranza, “ not because he 
had much confidence in him, but because he is the best of a 
bad lot,’ and had promised to allow religious liberty. That 
may be, but Carranza, even if he were a man accustomed to 
keep his promises, may have ideas not entertained by those 
who have recognized him as to what is required for re- 
ligious liberty. A Mexican correspondent of Za Croix for 
September 10, 1915, as quoted by the Revue Pratique 
@ Apologétiqgue for December Ist, gives the text of a decree 
put in force by the Carranzists at Toluca in the province of 
Mexico itself. It contains such provisions as these: that fasts 
and penances are forbidden, that only two Masses may be 
said on a Sunday, and then only by priests designated by the 
Government; that all other services save the one or two Sun- 
day Masses, as baptisms, funerals, etc., are forbidden; that 
confessions, whether made inside or outside the churches, 
are strictly forbidden, and any priest who undertakes to hear 
them is liable, not only to a sentence of banishment, but even 
to one of death. 

We can understand the reluctance of President Wilson to 
intervene in the affairs of a neighbouring country. But surely 
there are limits to the principle of non-intervention, and those 
limits are reached, when a neighbouring country like the 
United States refuses to act, though with abundant means 
to compel the submission of these few anarchists who are 
oppressing their country by violence which, if not stopped, 
must reduce it to the condition of barbarism. 


THE MISCHIEF OF SECOND-HAND QUOTATIONS. 


HE anti-British agitators in the United States seem to 
‘ke making capital at present out of an utterance attri- 
buted to Lord Fisher. It is a passage, they contend, which 
allows the world to estimate at its true value the hypocrisy of 
England in her protest against the brutality of German 
methods of warfare. For controversial purposes the quota- 
tion is presented to the American reader as follows: 


Lord Fisher, late chief of the English Admiralty, on: How to 
make War. 
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“If you... . hit your enemy in the belly and kick him 
when he is down, and boil your prisoners in oil (if you take 
any) and torture 47s women and children, then people will keep 
clear of you.” 


With commendable but unwonted candour the document 
from which we quote attaches a reference to this pronounce- 
ment. It is derived, it appears, not from any published work 
or speech of Lord Fisher but from a citation in 7he Great 
/llusion of the egregious Mr. Norman Angell.! So far so 
good. Carrying the inquiry a stage further and examining 
any of the more recent issues of 7e Great /llusion we shall 
find the same extract somewhat more fully given, but no refer- 
ence to the source whence it is borrowed, or to the occasion on 
which the words were written. We say written because Mr. 
Angell distinctly declares they were written. ‘“ Even Admiral 
Fisher,” he says, “can write ’’—and thereupon follows the 
quotation.? Under ordinary circumstances there would have 
been nothing for it but to abandon the quest, but accident led 
to an inspection of the same chapter in the first edition 
(1910). There the extract may be found set out more at 
large and its provenance is indicated, to wit, The Review of 
Reviews, February, 1910. But let us see the passage as 
Mr. Angell first presented it. The words we enclose in 
square brackets were omitted in the later editions and, as 
already noticed, instead of “speak as follows” we have 
write.” 


CQ 


Even Admiral Fisher, [whom I do not place among the 
Jingoes], can speak as follows: 

“{I am not for war, I.am for peace. That is why I am for 
a supreme Navy. Did I not write in your autograph book at the 
Hague]: ‘The supremacy of the British Navy is the best security 
for the peace of the world’? [My sole object is peace. What 
you call my truculence is all for peace]. If you rub it in both 
at home and abroad that you are ready for instant war with every 
unit of your strength in the first line, and szZend® to be first in 
and hit your enemy in the belly and kick him when he is down, 


' The reference given is to p. 350 American Edition. 

2 London Edition, published in April, 1913, p. 335- 

3 The text Mr. Angell is copying says “intend to be first in,” although he 
prints “waiting to be first in.” We have restored and italicized the proper 
reading, for it seems clear that the word intend qualifies the whole of the rest 
of the sentence. It is a curious fact that Mr. Angell’s frequent inaccuracies in 
quotation invariably make the case against his opponent a little stronger than 
it really is. 
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and boil your prisoners in oil (if you take any), and torture his 
women and children, then people will keep clear of you.”! 


Now when we turn to Zhe Review of Reviews the first 
thing we discover is that these apparently blood-thirsty senti- 
ments were not written down by Lord Fisher. They repre- 
sent no more than Mr. W. T. Stead’s recollections of the ex- 
tremely vigorous language used by the Admiral in familiar 
conversation with himself. The very paragraph in which they 
occur is introduced by the words: “ Fisher was fond of say- 
ing things in a way to make them stick without much caring 
whether his hearers would take him seriously or not.” To 
any but a Teutonic intelligence it must be obvious that the ex- 
travagant language which follows was quoted as an illustra- 
tion of the kind of things which stuck, but which were not 
meant to be taken seriously. One would have thought that 
the mention of boiling oil and of the torture of women and 
children was notification enough, but there is a type of 
mind which interprets everything literally, unless, Irke the 
“This is Sarkazzum”"’ of Artemus Ward, a formal warning 
is hung out to prevent misunderstanding. To suppose that by 
this imaginary case Lord Fisher really recommended such 
courses is utterly absurd. You might as well imagine that 
the Admiral was giving a faithful and exact account of the 
humanitarian recommendations at the Hague Conference 
when in the same conversation he told Stead: “ When a silly 
ass at the Hague got up and talked about the amenities of civi- 
lized warfare and putting your prisoners’ feet in hot water and 
giving them gruel, my reply, I regret to say, was considered 
totally unfit for publication. As if war could be civilized!” 
But the worst offender to our mind is Mr. Norman Angell, 
for he has cut out of his second edition everything that could 
mitigate or explain the extravagant utterance which he quotes, 
and, consciously or unconsciously,—-we cannot undertake to 
decide which,—he leaves it open to the reader to suppose that 
these sentiments were published to the world in some serious 
instruction on naval strategy. Moreover, even the reference 
is omitted which would have enabled us by looking up the 
original source to understand the context and the circum- 
stances under which the words were spoken. 

me. Ss 


' The Great lilusion, 1st edition, 1910, p. 270. 
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THE BOERS AND BRITISH INHUMANITY. 


HE same Germanophile organization mentioned in the 
"ee note also lays great stress upon the alleged cruel- 
ties perpetrated by the British under the command of Lord 
Kitchener in the later stages of the war in South Africa. 
The indictment reaches us in this concise form: 


In the month of October (1901) there died in the Boer con- 
centration camps 1,964 children and 328 women. In the con- 
centration camps instituted by Lord Kitchener there are 54,326 
children and 38,022 women. The rate of mortality is greater 
than in cholera epidemics. 


This purports to be taken from the Daily News (Novem- 
ber 9, 1901), and it does represent faithfully enough the 
spirit of certain articles printed by the Daily News at that 
date, though we have failed to find the exact words. Fur- 
ther, it is stated, as still more conclusive evidence, that on the 
Boer monument at Bloemfontein, unveiled December 16, 
1903, occur the words: 

This monument is erected by the Boers of South Africa in 
memory of 26,663 women and children who died in the con- 
centration camps during the war 19g00—1902.! 


Undoubtedly the best answer to all such charges of bru- 
tal and inhuman treatment is to point to the situation in South 
Africa at the present moment, where the British Government 
is respected and popular, in spite of all the efforts of Germany 
to foster insurrection, and where such men as General Louis 
Botha and the party he represents are firmly banded together 
with their quondam antagonists to defend the Empire which 
they formerly assailed, but under whose flag they are now 
proud to rally. 

Secondly, attention cannot be too widely called to the offi- 
cial German exculpation of the British army from the charges 
of inhumanity which had been so widely circulated all over 
the Continent in 1900-1901. Most assuredly the feeling 
in Germany at the time this history was compiled by the 
officers of the Great General Staff, Berlin, was not pro-British, 
and the testimony may therefore be received as absolutely 
impartial. This is how the authors, with a candour which does 


1 We very much doubt the correctness of this supposed transcript of the inscription, 
but no reference is given and we have no means of verifying the statement. 
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them credit, speak of the accusations that had previously been 
made: 


In view of the many errors, disseminated at the time by a badly 
informed Press throughout the whole world, as to the conduct 
of the war by the English, it is the duty of a truth-loving histori- 
cal account, compiled from a knowledge of the actual circum- 
stances, to lay stress upon the fact that the behaviour of the British 
was as chivalrous and humane as that of the Boers always was, 
so long as they were opposed by the regular Boer forces which 
were distinguishable as such. 


In a footnote the writers say: “A German officer, who 
fought on the side of the Boers and was taken prisoner, 
states: ‘The treatment meted out to us by the British officers 
and soldiers was thoroughly friendly and humane and not 
only the officers but also the Tommies behaved as perfect 
gentlemen towards the prisoners.’”’ 

The authors mention that in the later stages of the war 
severe reprisals were in some cases resorted to by the British, 
but they also intimate that these were necessary for “the 
justifiable protection of the lives of those under their (the 
British commanders’) orders.”’ 

The writers further remark: 


Malpractices on the part of rough individuals can never be 
altogether avoided in war. But it would be utterly unjust to make 
the British commanders or the whole English nation responsible 
for this. 


As regards the more immediate allegation of the mor- 
tality in the concentration camps, the important point to 
notice is that even before the crusade of protest was started 
in the Daily News, public feeling in England was strongly 
roused. For the purpose of official inquiry, a Committee of 
Ladies was formed to whom the fullest facilities were afforded 
by the Government. The Chairwoman was Mrs. Millicent 
Fawcett, whose fitness for such an office can be disputed 
by no one, and of the five other ladies two were distinguished 
Doctors of Medicine. They visited the concentration camps 
and drafted a very valuable Report, published as a Blue Book 
among other Parliamentary papers connected with the war. 
The sum of their conclusions was that everything possible 
had been done by the military authorities to minimize the 


1 The Warin South Africa, prepared in the historical section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Vol, I. pp. 211-212. English translation, London, 1904. 
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evils inevitable under the conditions that existed. They point 
out in the first place that although beyond question the death- 
rate among children had been “extraordinarily high,” still 
the normal conditions in those regions were extremely un- 
favourable to infant life. “Every district surgeon,” they 
write, “and every medical officer of health we consulted in- 
formed us that the ordinary death-rate was very high as 
judged by European standards.’’ No adequate statistics had 
ever been kept anywhere in South Africa before the war, 
but the chief medical officer of health in Cape Colony estim- 
ated the normal death-rate of infants in certain country dis- 
tricts of that region as ranging from 250 to 31 4 per thousand, 
while among the coloured races it ranged from 449 to 702 
per thousand. The reasons assigned by the Committee for 
the exceptional mortality in the camps were, first, the spread 
of epidemics created directly and indirectly by war conditions 
—it will be remembered that of our own British troops con- 
siderably more died from enteric than were killed in action— 
and secondly, the insanitary habits of the Boers themselves, 
which, though mitigated in their effects when the children 
lived in isolated farms, became a serious danger when they 
were crowded together within the comparatively narrow con- 
fines of the camps. In fine, the most significant passage of 
the Report, which was signed by all the ladies without any 
difference of opinion, was the following: 

The heavy part of the death-rate in the camps is that of the 
children under five. It is not because they are in camp, but be- 
cause the war has exposed them to poisonous conditions of water 
and atmosphere, and has deprived them of food suitable to their 
tender age. More is being done for them in camp, ten times 
more, in the way of skilful doctoring, feeding and nursing, than 
could have been done for them if they had remained on their 
fathers’ farms. 


No one who studies this Report can fail to do justice to 
the absolute good faith of the writers. But it is necessary 
to go to the document itself to appreciate all the indica- 
tions it contains of the genuine and practical sympathy uni- 
versally felt in England for the unfortunate victims of the 
scourge of war. 

a. Be 
1 Report on the Concentration Camps in South Africa, Parliamentary Papers. (Cd. 
893,) 1902, pp. I4—I5. 
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II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Dark as are the clouds of war above,never dark- 
Hopes for er, we believe, since the strife began,it is impos- 
the New Year. sible not to hope that the New Year, thus bap- 
tized in torrents of blood, will meet its own 
end in an atmosphere of peace. Physically, financially, morally, 
Europe can hardly survive another twelve months of destruc- 
tion. At the beginning of November the casualties of the British 
Army, the smallest and least exposed of those belonging to the 
Great Powers, reached a total of over half a million men. The 
losses of France, Russia and the Central Powers run far beyond 
the millions, and national wealth on all sides is being dissipated, 
not merely in the outpouring of itself but also in the destruction 
of national resources. The shell which wrecks a bridge or a 
church represents a two-fold waste. And, so far, neither side 
can claim any adequate return: the Small Powers, Serbia and 
Belgium, have gone down for the time, and, as for the main 
combatants, really permanent gains are all still in the future. 
Germany holds much enemy territory, but only by the continued 
expenditure of blood and treasure. She is no stronger for her 
conquests even in prestige, for what she has won by military 
prowess is more than counterbalanced by her decline into methods 
of barbarism. The material resources of the Powers being for 
the time so evenly balanced, victory will be decided by moral 
forces. It has been the claim of the Allies from the beginning 
that they are upholding the old traditional civilization fashioned 
by Christianity which combines discipline with liberty, and 
governs power by justice. But the spokesmen for Teutonism aim 
at breaking with the Christian ideal and substituting one which 
is tyrannous and immoral. The prevalence of the type of civiliza- 
tion represented by the Allies will of course be for their advantage, 
but it will also profit humanity at large. It is this conviction, 
based upon reason and supported by experience, that will enable 
its upholders to overpower those inspired by sheer rational egot- 
ism and pride. No one pretends that France or Russia or Italy or 
Britain herself ever fully embodied the Christian ideal. In all 
four countries the government has frequently encroached upon 
the just rights of the subject and penalized especially obedience 
to conscience. But public opinion there has never acquiesced, has 
always protested, and vigorously upheld violated principles of 
liberty. 


It is a matter of wonder to many that, Teutonic 

“ Cast out the ideals being so clearly expressed in authorita- 
beam.” tive German writings, and so luridly illustrated 

by the German Ariegsmanier from the viola- 

tion of Belgium to the latest Zeppelin raid, the inhabitants of 
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neutral countries should in some cases be so slow to see that the 
triumph of Germany is not to be desired. It is not so astonish- 
ing, perhaps, that, in the light of their past records, the motives 
of the Allies should not be immediately accepted by neutrals 
as demonstrably honest and, to some extent at least, disinterested. 
We have all to live down our past, and to disown in the present 
those would-be exponents of our spirit and policy who, like the 
late Professor Cramb, are Prussians at heart. Until this awful 
war showed us the true ethos of patriotism divorced from Chris- 
tian morality, we did not perhaps realize how often in our history- 
books we find condoned or even praised the Prussianism of our 
ancestors. The first need of a reconstructed Britain will be a re- 
casting of historical method and an appraisement of historical 
events according to the standards of Christianity. Otherwise 
those who study us from outside will set down our profession of 
a high ideal as mere hypocrisy. An American critic has favoured 
THE MONTH with a copy of a pamphlet entitled 7e Criminal 
History of the British Empire, which, violent and one-sided as 
it is, shows how easily a sinister colour may be given to many 
of the steps by which the Empire was founded. We want some- 
thing between that and the partizan writings of Froude and such- 
like Jingoes. 

This process of re-writing our history has actually begun on 
a small scale, but not always in the proper spirit. A certain 
Mr. Colvin has published a book called 7’he Germans in England, 
1066—1598, of which a 7imes reviewer says: “ Mr. Colvin insists 
on re-stating the whole of English history in terms of Anglo- 
German hatred and on interpreting the past in the light of one 
red racial lantern.”” That is obviously not what is wanted. Mr. 
Chesterton in his 7'he Crimes*of England is much more per- 
suasive, and succeeds fairly well in showing that not Germany 
but the Prussian spirit, which is not solely the product of Prussia, 
is responsible for much that is shady in our past. 


Judging of the Allies by their equivocal past, 

The Difficulties not by their cleansed and rechristianized pre- 
of Neutrals. sent, many neutral observers seem to see little 

to choose between the rival combatants. Ger- 

many, no less than her foes, appeals to the moral law, protests her 
innocence of aggression, justifies on plea of necessity her worst 
outrages, boasts of her invincible might, ascribes to her foes the 
same injustice in principle and conduct that they allege against 
her. We know countless solid facts in rebuttal of those views, 
but neutrals do not know them or believe them. England has 
a reputation for aggression, France for irreligion, Russia for 
despotism, and, since no one can fairly think Germany blameless 
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on these points, the prevailing impression is that neither side 
can claim to be wholly in the right. And unfortunately much 
has been written in the past, and much is daily being written 
by irresponsible journalists and others who are not really Chris- 
tian in sentiment and are often avowedly rationalistic, calculated 
to spread that impression and to obscure the high ideals in de- 
fence of which we entered the war. It is to this loose, journal- 
istic jingoism, of which the one principle seems to be “ My 
country, right or wrong,” that we refer, for it is even more per- 
nicious than the party productions of the Uxion of Democratic 
Control, the 7.Z.P. and the Vational Labour Press, publications 
which, apparently with the aim of avoiding Pharisaic self-right- 
eousness, often go to the other extreme in recklessly defaming 
the foreign diplomacy of Britain, and dishonour by their per- 
sonalities the good name of Peace. Such writers have lost an 
admirable opportunity by their fanatical violence: there is need 
in our public life of a check on ultra-nationalism: there is room, 
as we have implied, for a calm and sincere account of the whole 
subject of recent national aims and international diplomacy which 
should confine itself to the direct evidence of fact and shed every 
trace of racial or party bias. But intemperate denunciation of 
rival politicians, the profession of materialistic principles, and 
the hand-to-mouth ethics of Fleet Street, besides furnishing the 
enemy with effective retorts, must considerably confuse the minds 
of neutrals who want to know the truth and to side with the right. 
They ought to be assured that, in supporting the Allies in their 
present enterprize, they are not committed to the approval of 
all that these several nations have done in the past. 


It matters much for the conclusion of peace 


Justice and whether the wrong which occasioned the war is 
Peace. considered to have been all on one side, or to 
. be more or less equally divided. Inthe former 


case, justice demands, as a necessary condition for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the adequate punishment of the offender. 
Wrong must not go unrequited or the wrong-doer will repeat 
his offence. But if both sides are at fault then there may well be 
matter for compromise. One wrong may be held to cancel an- 
other, and thus to satisfy justice. On this supposition it may 
readily be urged that both sides should make concessions; both 
have offended; both should make amends. But this supposition 
is far from being verified. The Allies at any rate hold that 
right is wholly on their side: to give in, without vindicating 
justice, would be a betrayal of right: not to crush iniquity now 
would be to give it means of asserting itself hereafter. A re- 
storation of the status guo is not enough. The burglar does not 
satisfy justice by restoring the goods. So, m the circumstances, 
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this war can only be ended by a knock-out blow. It is morally 
impossible that the German State should acknowledge itself 
in the wrong: quite unthinkable that it should voluntarily adopt 
a policy that would make peace permanent. Having appealed 
to the sword, by the sword that Government is bound to perish. 
But the German nation will not perish. Rather, purged of false 
ambition, it will attain a truer and fuller life. 


At the same time, it is not profound states- 
Common sense manship but ordinary common sense to make 


about Peace. plain that none of Germany’s opponents aims 
at the ideal she has tried and failed to grasp— 
world-dominion. It is unfortunate that a certain ambiguity at- 


taches to this phrase. The British Empire is a world-power, 
not in the sense of claiming dominion over the world, but merely 
of having possessions throughout the world. There is nothing 
unjust to other States, nothing aggressive or menacing to their 
interests in this fact. Germany, too, before the war was a world- 
power in this sense, and was likely enough greatly to increase 
her strength by “peaceful penetration.” But she chose rather 
to grow great at the expense of others, and to assert sovereignty 
by the destruction of her neighbour’s national independence. 
None of her rivals should yield to the like ambition. To pro- 
claim that we mean to inflict, not merely defeat, but permanent 
disgrace: to dismember the Teutonic Empires by external force 
and reduce them to vassalage—this would merely have the effect 
of stiffening resistance and making our task all but hopeless. 
Hard though it may be,Germany must ultimately be restored to the 
comity of nations. A population of some 70 millions cannot effec- 
tively be boycotted, and the destruction of German trade, even if 
feasible, would simply injure general prosperity. No doubt, peace 
in the future would be most readily secured by the annihilation 
of the Central Empires, assuming that they have the monopoly of 
anti-national ambitions. Similarly, it used to be suggested that 
the Irish question would best be solved by the submergence of 
Ireland for a day in the Atlantic! But Germany will continue 
to live, and if a change in its Government and a regrouping of its 
constituent States be considered advisable, these reforms can only 
take place at the initiative or with the consent of the people most 
concerned. Hence such associations as the Anti-German League 
are foolish and futile, as well as anti-Christian, and the racial 
hatred so freely vented in the correspondence columns of the 
less reputable papers is no small obstacle both to victory and 
peace. By a sort of Nemesis those most vehement in denouncing 
the morals and motives of their foes often evidence a spirit quite 
akin to that they exclaim against. 
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: What nerves the nations to the prodigious sac- 
—— rifices which they are making is the thought 
Lesson of the War, that humanity will in future have no need of 
such waste of blood and treasure, that some 
modus vivendi will be found by which the just claims, as distinct 
from the lawless ambitions, of the nations can be reconciled by 
process of reason and law, and that therefore the burden and 
occasions of defence may be reduced toa minimum. The crush- 
ing competition in war-expenditure is but the outward sign of 
competing national ambitions. Curb or extinguish the ambitions 
and the means of ‘fulfilling them may be dropped.This, it is hoped, 
is the lesson which Europe will learn from the present scourge 
of war—a lesson easily learned were Christianity believed and 
practised, a lesson most difficult to grasp when evolutionary prin- 
ciples and not right and conscience are taken as the necessary 
determinants of international relations. Europe at any rate has had 
centuries of experience of the wrong methods to help her in her 
decision. It is disconcerting to find that America, a mighty na- 
tion which has become great through peace, and has never been 
handicapped by the necessity of “insurance” against the pos- 
sible lawlessness of her neighbours, is now contemplating under 
pressure of no visible necessity the assumption of Europe’s dread 
burden of armaments. No nation in Europe but would gladly 
get rid of this terrible load and the fear which causes it. America, 
supreme in her own hemisphere, with no rivals to threaten her, no 
frontiers to guard, no invasion to dread, apparently thinks that 
unless she too enters on the race of armaments she will not be 
respected. One is reluctant to criticize without fuller know- 
ledge of her internal affairs the policies of a great and remote 
State, still less to condemn them, but we may fairly point out 
that the outstanding result of this particular scheme will be to 
put an additional bar to the projects entertained over here of 
making aggressive war practically impossible and defences pro- 
portionately needless. By the assumption embodied in the ar- 
mament-proposals before Congress that the old idea of irrecon- 
cilably hostile nations, maintained in a precarious peace by the 
threat of armed violence, is still to prevail, the United States will 
go a long way towards securing that it should. 


From America some years back came both the 

— inspiration and the strongest support of the 
Public Right. idea of international arbitration. President 
Taft was a bold and outspoken advocate of the 

scheme, and under his auspices a comprehensive arbitration- 
treaty with the British Empire was entered upon. The conclu- 
sion of the war will bring this project into prominence again, 
and America, let us hope, will be in a condition to encourage it. 
All Christian thought and endeavour should combine to exalt 
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and make prevalent the idea of public right, that idea which was 
so eloquently defined by Mr. Asquith speaking in Dublin on 
September 25th of the year 1914. As it expresses in more detail 
than does the summary generally quoted the objects of the Allies 
we are glad to give it renewed emphasis here: 

The ideal of public right . . . . means, first and fore- 
most, the clearing of the ground by the definite repudiation 
of militarism as the governing factor in the relation of States 
and of the future moulding of the European world. It 
means next that room must be found and kept for the inde- 
pendent existence and the free development of the smaller 
nationalities, each with a corporate consciousness of its own. 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Greece and the Balkan States—they must be recognized as 
having exactly as good a title as their more powerful neigh- 
bours . .. . toa place inthe sun. And it means finally, 
or it ought to mean, perhaps by a slow and gradual pro- 

, the substitution for force, for the clash of competing 
ambition, for groupings and alliances and a precarious equi- 
poise, of a real European partnership based on the recogni- 
tion of equal right, and established and enforced by a com- 
mon will. 


cess 


And the speaker went on to say that this idea, hitherto so Utopian, 
“if and when this war is decided in favour of the Allies will 
at once come within the range and before long within the grasp 
of European statesmanship.” Quod /axit Deus. 


It is not our business to criticize secular politics 

Precept rather which have no real or obvious moral bearing. 
than Practice. But without being political one may venture to 
assert that the present Government, whilst enor- 

mously extending its external energies, has shown itself some- 
what blind to the value of moral influence in ruling. Economy 
has been vigorously preached by our political leaders: commis- 
sions are at work to determine how savings may be effected in 
our colossal war expenditure, yet Parliament has missed no less 
than three several chances of recommending economy by force of 
personal example. The first was in May, when His Majesty in the 
interests of national efficiency abolished the use of intoxicants in 
the royal palaces. But the occupants who frequent the royal 
palace of Westminster could not bring themselves to forgo their 
convenience in this respect, and Parliament greatly weakened the 
force of the King’s example by sticking to its bars. More recently 
it would not permit the no-treating ordinance being applied with- 
in its precincts, and members thus put themselves in the odious 
position of asking others for a sacrifice which they openly shirked 
themselves. Once more, in spite of a general feeling that the 
generous scale of ministerial salaries, though not in itself un- 
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befitting a rich and powerful nation, might be somewhat reduced 
in war-time, the Premier has scouted the idea with something like 
indignation. And Members:of Parliament generally and civil ser- 
vants have shown themselves equally tenacious of their emolu- 
ments. This, as we have said, shows a certain insensibility to 
the duty incumbent on the national leaders really to lead in this 
vital matter of economy. We are not implying that Parlia- 
mentary salaries, with the glaring exception of those of the law- 
officers, are excessive: no doubt, most of the ministers and many 
members fully earn their pay. But if we are hastening, as they say, 
to national bankruptcy and at the same time foolishly wasting 
our substance on unnecessary expenses, they should not shrink 
from some manifest self-sacrifice to bring the fact home to us. 
The number of those who are making their living in the direct 
service of the State is necessarily increasing with the growth 
of State activities: it is reasonable that the standard of remuner- 
ation should be somewhat lower. 


The controversy on reprisals, a discussion of 


Killin . . ger - 
—s much importance for Christian morality, con- 
in ° : ° : ’ + 2? 
Reprisal tinues briskly in the columns of 7he 7ad/et. 
epr } 


It centres of course on a question of fact not on 
one of principle. There are reprisals which are quite justifiable 
and those which are not. We have condemned those only which 
involve the direct killing of non-combatants. It is urged in answer 
either that there are no nan-combatants when nations are at war 
or that the killing is indirect. Both views may be defended, 
and as a matter of fact are. If they are tenable, then cadit 
guestio. On moral principles educated Catholics are ne- 


genera, viz., 


cessarily agreed, especially upon one of the most 
that a good end cannot justify the employment of evil means, 
or, in other words, man is never justified in disobeying God. The 
question which is disputed is whether, when two nations are at 
war, the lives of those citizens who in no way belong to the 
fighting forces are protected merely by human convention or by 
the law of God. In the former event, once the convention is 
violated, there is no further distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants, and the latter may be slaughtered just as fairly. 
as the former, not indeed wantonly but in pursuit of military, 
advantage. Conventions which are purely positive may be law- 
fully rescinded by either party if due warning of intention is 
given to the other. The sebus sic stantibus condition is im- 
plicit in all, unless expressly excluded,! and personal interest may 
always be pleaded to justify revocation. It is important to notice 
what may be held to follow from this doctrine. Germany early in 
the war threw overboard the Hague conventions concerning hu- 


* This does not justify Germany’s violation of Belgium, which was a crime 
irrespective of treaty, Belgium's national integrity, like that of every innocent State, was 
guaranteed by God's law, 
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manity in warfare,to some of which indeed she had expressly de- 
murred. Moreover,in her official war-book,she denies even the ex- 
istence of a “law of war” :all she admits as a check on excess of 
every sort is “a reciprocity of mutual agreement:a limitation of 
arbitrary behaviour, which custom and conventionality, human 
friendliness and a calculating egotism have erected.” When- 
ever therefore her war-policy demanded an exhibition of “fright- 
fulness,” she did not scruple to use means which at the time 
gave her a distinct military advantage. She has always pro- 
claimed that “ military necessity ” was sufficient to justify all de- 
partures from civilized usages in war. If those usages are merely 
conventional, we cannot consistently accuse her of murder. 
; This seems especially the case in regard to what 
The ‘‘ Submarine 
Biockade ” 
justified ! 


has shocked the conscience of civilization more 
than any other German excess, viz., the sinking 
of unarmed merchant vessels without warning, 
and the drowning of those on board. The German authorities 
gave ample warning that after a certain date they would no longer 
respect the convention that protected from their attack non-com- 
batant enemies on enemy vessels. They considered the military 
advantage of hindering the travel and trade of their foes quite 
sufficient to justify this departure from ordinary usage, and they 
warned neutrals of the risks run by association with their enemies. 
On the “ convention” hypothesis it is not easy to condemn them. 
If their policy had been successful they would have inflicted 
enormous injury on the Allies, depriving them of that mastery 
of the seas which is their greatest asset in the conflict. No mere 
convention could fairly shut them out from a gain so immense. 
Consequently, those who hold that, conventions apart, all the 
nationals of a hostile State may be destroyed in war by the enemy 
for military reasons must modify considerably their language 
about German methods, for thus expediency has become the mea- 
sure of right. Those on the other hand who hold that the State 
may lawfully destroy only assailants of its just rights, and that 
prisoners who have surrendered, and civilians * who have no 
means or intention of fighting, may not lawfully be done to death, 
will fimd much to condemn and much to avoid in the German 
Kriegsmanier. 
Whoever else is slain in this murderous war 


Le Gable we may be sure that the devil will not be. We 
at k of the spiritual awakening caused by tl 
paae-¢ speak of the spiritual awakening caused by the 


life and death struggle in the field and wher- 
ever the scourge of fighting has passed, and there can be no 
doubt of this effect. However little it may be seen in our midst 
where practical Christianity has long been at a low ebb, testi- 


* The German War Book, translated by J. H. Morgan, p. 54. 

2 It may be difficult in practice to draw the line between combatants and non- 
combatants, seing that the auxiliary services are so numerous and essential, 
but anyhow women, children and the aged are clearly in the latter class 
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monies from many different sources point to a decided religious 
renascence in France. But this very fact was likely to excite the 
anti-religious element to fresh efforts, and from French maga- 
zines we gather that petty persecution is still indulged in by anti- 
clericals in office. A certain military chaplain, for instance, has 
been given fifteen days’ arrest for saying in an address to the 
troops that the war was a trial which God had sent on France in 
expiation of her faults. Other instances are recorded which show 
that religious liberty is still much circumscribed, and that the 
great progress of Catholicism has raised hostile feeling in the 
anti-clericals which are with difficulty restrained by national ex- 
igencies. In Italy, too, there has been a persistent, if not very 
successful, campaign of calumny against the clergy on occa- 
sion of the war. God can bring good out of even this evil, but 
He demands as always the active co-operation of His creatures. 


As few anti-clericals are likely to change their 
spots, however heavy God’s hand may be on 
their country, so Satan will continue to find his 
agents amongst that vast army who make their 
living by pandering to vice. We are glad to see that perhaps 
the worst of such women-writers as exploit sexual passions and 
crimes in their romances, has been severely but justly handled 
in court by one of His Majesty's judges. Speaking of a certain 
novel, the authoress of which claimed protection of copyright, 
the judge said: 

The episode described in the plaintiff’s novel . . . . is 
in my opinion grossly immoral both in its essence, in its 
treatment and in its tendency. Stripped of its trappings, 
which are mere accident, it is nothing more nor less than a 
sensual, adulterous intrigue. And it is not as if the plain- 
tiff were content to excuse or palliate the conduct described. 
She is not even satisfied with justifying it. She has stooped 
to glorify the /iaison both in its inception, its progress and 
its results, and she has not hesitated to garnish it with mere- 
tricious incident at every turn... . 

To a book of such a cruelly destructive tendency no pro- 
tection will be extended by a Court of Equity. It rests with 
others to determine whether such a work ought not to be 
altogether suppressed.! 

Unfortunately, whilst the public authorities are solicitous in pro- 
tecting us against putrid meat and adulterated milk, they al- 
low moral filth, such as is the book described, to circulate freely, 
and society does not ostracize its vendors. Consequently the only, 
result of the learned judge’s withdrawing it from copyright will 
be to encourage other poison-purveyors to circulate it more 
widely. 


Purveyors 
of 
Moral Filth. 


* Times Law Report, Dec. 22, 1915. 
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Another recent book by the same authoress openly justifies 
male infidelity in marriage, and yet the editor of the Ziverpool 
Daily Post wishes “to make everybody buy” this pernicious 
trash, and classifies its producer as one of the “quite notable 
writers on morals and life”! So lightly do some critics take 
their responsibilities. 

It is a sign of the times that the Sfectator, a 
Meed for journal which caters for the educated classes, 
economy in ny ge 
drink, has become strongly prohibitionist “for the 
duration of the war,” and talks of the evil in- 
fluence and selfishness of ‘“ The Trade” in a style reminiscent of 
the United Kingdom Alliance. Its appeal is directed from the 
quite reasonable side of economy. Again and again the warn- 
ings of those who know! have condemned extravagance whether 
in the shape of purchasing unnecessary imports or indulging in 
luxuries produced at home. Chief amongst those things which 
cause wasteful expenditure is strong drink. Wealth, energy, and 
material are used up in producing it; wealth and health are often 
wasted in consuming it. Inno direction would economy be bet- 
ter advised. The way in which the public have received the 
drastic restrictions of the Central Control Board on the hours of 
sale is one of the most encouraging signs that the fact that we 
are engaged in a desperate war is being better realized by the 
man in the street. The sudden and marked decrease in convic- 
tions for drunkenness is a token that the restrictions are attain- 
ing their object. 

In the face of this it is a pity that papers like 7e New IJiit- 
ness, which makes a vigorous stand for freedom against State- 
intervention, and purity of public life against corruption and 
jobbery, should ignore the exceptional character of the days in 
which we live, and, by nick-naming temperance reformers indis- 
criminately Puritans and faddists, should try to cast discredit 
upon a cause with which the growth of Christianity is bound up. 
Still more deplorable is the attempt of the same journal to 
identify Christianity with war and, prok pudor! with deep drink- 
ing. The Christian spirit abominates war, and fights only when 
God’s justice cannot otherwise be vindicated. And Christianity 
detests manicheism indeed, but sets its face against all mere in- 
dulgence of the animal in man. Pacifism and temperance are 
the names of Christian virtues, although they are liable at times 
to be attached to things not Christian. 

THE EDITOR. 

* To-day, Dec. 23rd, a most solemn adjuration from the leading bankers 
and others is published in The Times, imsisting that, to cope with our ex- 
penditure, “the nation’s energies must be concentrated on the production of 
really essential things and that the production of non-essentials must be 
wholly stopped. Moreover, not only must the nation avoid the consumption of 
all non-essentials, but must even restrict the consumption of essentials to 


the limits of efficiency.” 
* The New Witness, Xmas No. p. 142. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 





{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articies which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Capital Punishment, Moral Basis of [H. Woods, S.J., in Ameri 
Dec. 1 nd 18, I915, pp. 200, 223] 

Couniry, The Idea of [Ziudes, Dec. 20, 1915, p. 433] 

Defectives: their right to live [J. Harding Fischer, S.J., in America, 
Nov. 27, 1915]. 

Extreme Unction: the use of short form [T. Slater, S.J., in /vish Eccle- 
siastical Record, Dec. 1915, p. 567] 

Grace, The question de auxiliis in the Century previous to St. Thomas 
[Father Martin, O.P., in Za Ciencia Tomista, Nov. 1915, p- 178]. 

Mysticism, Is it a mark of all the Saints? [Father Arintero in Za Ciew- 
cia Tomista, Nov. 1915, p. 161]. 


Petrine Texts in the Gospels, discussion of [Father V. McNabb, O.P. 
in Pax, Autumn No., 1915, p. 258] 


Paul, St., and Development in Ethics [Zxaminer, Nov. 6, 1915, p. 441]. 
Saved? Are they few that are [J. Keating, S.J., in Jlonth, Jan. 1916, 
p- 59] 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: vain search for a theory of the Church in [7'eddet, Dec. 
Dec. 18, 1915, pp. 712, 789] 


- 


Apostasy, The psychological causes of [T. Mainage in Revue Pra- 
ligue d Apologétique, Dec. 15, 1915, P- 339 

German Philosophy, Influence of [A. J. Rahilly in S/wdies, Dec. 1915, 
P- 503]- 

Kant’s Criticism of Thought, Its inadequacy [E. T. Shanahan, S.T.D., 
in Catholic World, Dec. 1915, p. 333] 

Socialism in Germany, Inconsistency of [7'ed/e/, Dec. 11, 1915, p. 757] 


Jf 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Drink Restrictions, Beneficial effects of [Z@db/e/, Dec. 11, 18, 1915, 
pp. 760, 791]. In Russia [Professor J. Y. Simpson in Contemporary 
Review, Dec. i915, p. 729]. In France, Recent Laws against Alcoholism 
[Ch. Calippe in Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 15, 1915, p. 509]. 


Germany, The Religion of William II. and the Religious Policy of 
the Hohenzollerns [Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 1, 1915, p. 385]. 
Truth and Falsehood about Crime in Germany [H. Thurston, S.J., in 
Month, Jan. 1916, p. 19]. Germany and the Allies before the Conscience 
of Christendom [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, Dec. 20, 1915, p. 544]. 
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German Catholic opinion on the War [Useful discussion by Jules 
Lebreton in Z/udes, Dec. 5 and 20, 1915, pp. 289, 468]. 
German Catholics and the War [Dud/in Review, Jan. 1916, p. 13]. 
Hedley, Bishop [Mr. Wilfrid Ward in Dublin Review, Jan. 1916, p. 1]. 
Hymnody, Ireland’s Contributions to English [W. H. Grattan Flood in 
Month, Jan. 1916, p. 36]. 


Italy, War and Religion in [E. O. D. in Studies, Dec. 1915, p. 646: 
La Scuola Cattolica, Oct. t, 1915]. 


Labour and War [H. Somerville in S/udies, Dec. 1915, p. 589]. 

Marriage, Law of [Decision of the Rota, in full, in the Castellane- 
Gould case, Revue du Clergé Francais, Dec. 1, 1915, p. 456]. 

Mexico: Spoliation of the Church in [America, Dec. 4, 1915, p. 172]. 
Anti-Catholic bias of U.S. Government towards [America, Dec. 4 and 11, 


1915, p. 173, 182, 197]. The Mexican Revolution [S. F. Smith in Alonth, f 
Jan. 1916, p. 71]. Mexico’s Plight [A. de F. in America, Dec. 18, 1915, 
p. 225] 

| 


Nationalism, A Plea for [Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in Dublin Re- 
view, p. 3! ] 
News Association, A Catholic [M. Williams in America, Nov. 27, 
1915, p. 152]. 
Pope, The, Conditions of Peace and [7 ab/e/, Dec. 11, 1915, p. 756]. 
Press, The Priest and the [A. B. O'Neill, C.S.C., in Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, Dec. 1915, p. 652]. 
Trade Unionists, Catholic, Annual Conference and Report [7'ad/et, Dec. 
18, 1915, p. 809]. 
War, The: discussion of the German reply to “* La Guerre Allemande 
et le Catholicisme”” [F. Veuillot in Revue Pratigue d’ Apologétigue, Dec. 
15, p- 321]. 
War-Prophecies of the Curé d'Ars, The Alleged [Y. de la Briére in 
Etudes, Dec. 5, Dec. 20, 1915, p. 337, 453}. 





NOTE.—The gradual increase in the cost of paper, owing to the 
prolongation of the war, amounting to from 507% to 75%, makes it 
imperative on the proprietors to decrease for the time being the 
size of ‘‘ The Month,” which accordingly will consist of 96 pages 
till further notice. 








REVIEWS 


1—THE PRINCIPLES OF UNDERSTANDING! 


R. STURT’S Principles of Understanding is a diffi- 
M cult book to review, nor is the difficulty in any way 
lightened by the sub-title, “An Introduction to Logic 
from the standpoint of Personal Idealism.’’ What is Per- 
sonal Idealism? The term is quite topical just now, but those 
who call themselves Personal Idealists are always sadly ob- 
scure when they attempt to define what they mean by it. 
Mr. Sturt tells us that its ultimate principles are these two, 
that personal experience should be the basis of our [philo- 
sophical] synthesis, and that personal experience is spiritual. 
But in what precise sense does he understand these two prin- 
ciples? He considers that they have never been adequately 
recognized hitherto, yet surely for ages past philosophers have 
recognized that the channel through which Logic and 
Psychology obtain the mental facts on which they build is 
self-introspection applied to the mental processes revealed 
by consciousness, and, if there have been blatant material- 
ists, there have also been all along philosophers who have 
recognized that this sort of self-introspection is spiritual— 
though not on that account idealist. 

Then again as to the nature of Logic. The author’s first 
chapter is on the “Scope of Logic,” but it does not help 
the reader overmuch. He defines Logic to be the “theory 
of understanding,” and lays down that it is “ preeminently a 
study of the actual,”’ of which “ the purpose is to explain the 
processes of our own minds, and the minds of persons we 
know ’’; and not a science “whose business is with the a 
priort laws of thought which exist, as the laws of mathe- 
matics are supposed to exist, quite independent of anything 
that exemplifies them.’’ This last clause is supposed to des- 
cribe the kind of Logic to which the name has been tradi- 
tionally applied, though those aimed at would find it hard 
to recognize their science in this caricature. The term @ 
priori, though the author does not seem to know it, denotes 
the process of thought which deduces the nature of effects 

1 By Henry Sturt, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
Pp. xiv, 302. Price, §s. net. 1915. 
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from the nature of their causes, in contrast to the process 
which infers the nature of causes from the nature of their 
effects. This, however, is something quite distinct from the 
study of the necessary laws of thought which Logic, in the 
accepted sense of the term, has always regarded as its pro- 
per study. Later on in the book Mr. Sturt allows that an 
“evident quality of good reasoning is its consecutiveness.”’ 
That is true, and describes just the object which Logic tries 
to investigate. What are the conditions or laws which 
thought must follow if its reasonings are to be consecutive, 
and to that extent lead on to the attainment of truth? Yet 
‘the present volume, in the short passage where this statement 
occurs, throws no light whatever on the nature of these laws ; 
it merely avoids the question and lays down evasively, that 
“a man can think and act consecutively if, behind the par- 
ticular act of judgment, there is a large firmly established 
system, partly noetic, partly passional, supporting the act of 
judgment and giving occasion to other acts in harmony with 
it."’ The topics which the author studies under the name of 
Logic are chiefly questions of Psychology, not of Logic, unless 
it be permitted to deprive words of their accepted meaning 
and apply them to designate something else—as if a writer 
on Zoology were to apply the name “ horse "’ to denote the use- 
ful animal we have been accustomed to call “cow,” to the 
great confusion of his readers. 

In keeping with this initial misconception is the whole 
character of the book. Take, as an example, what he has 
to say about the soul. He believes in the soul, but he is more 
than hazy about its nature. 


The animistic theory [he says] which I am advocating implies 
a larger conception of the extent or compass of our psychic life 
than has prevailed in the past. Pagan thinkers spoke of the soul 
as something very weak and shadowy, as a slender breath of no 
great importance—anima vagula blandula. Scholastic discus- 
sions assumed that it was simple and indivisible; a simple point 
of spirit, as it were [another caricature]. All this is quite mis- 
taken; reflection upon familiar facts shows it; and, if that does 
not suffice, we have the assurance of recent research, in hypnotism 
and mental pathology. A human soul is very large, composed 
of many parts which normally work together, so that they appear 
a unity, but may be dissociated pathologically, so that they are 
evidently separate, or even stand in mutual opposition 
it is subject to growth and decay, and its perfection is the re- 
sult of a long process of development and ripening. 
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The body is a most extensive and complicated machine, it is the 
work of the soul to manage it; and we may assume that the soul 
has faculties adequate to the magnitude of the work. 


What can one who looks for accurate conceptions make 
out of this? And yet there is nothing in the chapters that 
follow to correct its indefiniteness and prove its affirmations. 
On the contrary one gets more and more perplexed as one 
goes on. For instance, one finds a lengthy but superficial 
inquiry as to whether societies as well as individuals have 
not got souls. And finding this hypothesis to present some 
difficulties which he cannot solve, the author falls back on 
the claim that “the difficulties about the social mind are of 
like nature and not much greater than those about the indi- 
vidual] soul.” 


For example there are excellent reasons for believing that 
adult rational human beings have souls. But what about indi- 
vidual creatures whose existence is as trivial and temporary as 
a trivial and temporary society? What of very young children? 
and of human infants who have never had separate existence? 
What of the feeble-minded and hopeless idiots? . . . . Have 
fishes and insects souls? Whereabouts in the body does the soul 
reside? 


It is evident that a writer who can speak thus has not 
penetrated very deep in his subject ; and as one wades through 
his hopeless pages, one is fain to exclaim: “O! if thinkers 
of this sort would study and try to understand what the scho- 
lastic writers, whom without knowing them they so despise, 
have written with such depth and-acumen on these self-same 
subjects !”’ 


2—PRAGMATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF 
THE IDEA! 


OME few years ago teleology was a term of evil sound in 
Si ears of all good evolutionists. It was on this ground 
particularly that ridicule was cast on the Argument from 
Design for the existence of God. You must look to origins, 
not ends, we were told in those days. It is impossible without 
falling into absurdities to assign the ends for which things 
came into existence, but there is a fair chance of discovering 
the process by which they came, and so of arriving at a basis 


1 By the Rev. John T. Driscoll, $.T.L. Longmans, New York, London, 
etc. Pp. xxvii, 274. Price, 6s. net. 1915. 
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by reference to which their value can in some measure be 
estimated. It was considered to be increasingly certain that 
all things had originated and were perpetuated by the process 
of evolution, probably under the influence of natural selection, 
that is, of the struggle for existence, resulting inevitably in 
the survival of the fittest; and so in the indefinite progress 
of the Cosmos. At the present time, all that is changed. 
Evolution indeed is still recognized, or rather assumed, to 
be the all-pervading process, “ the integrative process of 
reality,” as the adherents of the new philosophy would say ; 


but we must no longer occupy ourselves with questions of 
origin. Our survey of the evolutionary process must be 
turned towards its future not its past. We must look exclu- 


sively to the aims and objects towards which things tend, and 
from this standpoint estimate their meaning and value; for 
this is the method of Pragmatism, and Pragmatism is the 
philosophy most in fashion just now. It must be acknow- 
ledged, too, that, though pursuing such opposite paths, the 
two methods, the newer and the older, are made to bring us 
to the same ultimate conclusion, so far as the exclusion of 
the doctrines of God, of the Soul, of Creation are concerned. 
But has Pragmatism, which, as Father Driscoll suggests, 
could be more helpfully designated the Philosophy of 
Tendency, any better claims to our acceptance than the older 
forms of Evolutionary Philosophy to which it is opposed? 

It does not seem to us likely that this new method of philo- 
sophy will have a long life; it is too perverse and unreal for 
that. Still as for the moment it is very active and fascinates 
an influential class of minds, it is necessary that we should 
try in some degree to understand it, and particularly necessary 
for us Catholics that we should be able to estimate its bear- 
ings on our own religious beliefs. For this purpose we need 
books to interpret it to us from Catholic writers. Some such 
we already have, and now comes another from Father John 
Driscoll, an American Jesuit. It is the work of a writer who 
has evidently studied the subject profoundly, and has ac- 
quired a firm grasp of the meaning and implications of the 
position it takes up. Pragmatism, like all such novelties, 
appears almost from the commencement of its entrance on 
the philosophical stage in more than one variety. Father 
Driscoll deals with five of these varieties, selecting those 
which are most studied by American writers, those of Profes- 
sors William James, Dewey, Royce, Schiller, and Bergson, 
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These types do sufficiently well for English readers also. 
The following short paragraph conveniently describes their 
several characteristics : 

Hegel viewed the Becoming in the Absolute Idea. Pragmatism 
considers the Becoming of the Idea in the human mind. As 
human action is coloured by aims and purposes it follows that 
the Philosophy of Tendency considers the Becoming as aiming at 
definite ends. jNow the tendency of Pragmatism is twofold, it 
aims at the concrete and practical, or the ideal and abstract., 
The former tendency is expressed in Professor James and Pro- 
fessor Dewey, and is more correctly termed Pragmatism, /.e., 
practical philosophy. The latter tendency is best expressed by 
Professor Royce, who calls himself an Absolute Pragmatist. With 
Professor Schiller and Professor Bergson we have a mixture of 
both tendencies. In the former the mixture is more temperate, 
in the latter we find a mixture of extremes; the extreme of the 
abstract and the extreme of the sensual. In both the result is un- 
satisfactory and will not stand the test of rigid scrutiny, es- 
pecially so in regard to Professor Bergson, who tries to com- 
bine the extremes into a system by the aid of the most crude 
imaginings, contradictory statements and discarded philosophical 
theories. 


Following these lines the author gives some chapters to 
each of these varieties, the one to which he gives most space 
being that of M. Bergson. He is evidently anxious to fore- 
stall the criticism that he does not faithfully describe the 
theory he is refuting, and to disarm this charge he endea- 
vours to embody his expositions as far as possible in quota- 
tions from the writers in question. This in itself is a good 
plan, and in pursuing it he has shown great cleverness, but 
perhaps he has carried the method too far, for by restricting 
himself thus to the very words of the theorist he has been 
placed oftentimes in the necessity of explaining igvotum per 
ignotius, so studiedly evasive are the terms selected by the 
Pragmatists to indicate, or rather to conceal, the real charac- 
ter of their thought. Certainly the tried reader, unless he 
is already initiated into Pragmatist ways of thinking and 
speaking, will frequently, at the end of Father Driscoll’s para- 
graphs, long for a little more help to enable him to get the 
sense out of so much apparently meaningless language. Still 
this is a difficulty intrinsic to the subject, and otherwise this 
new book is really valuable. Though the student must be 
patient who wishes to assimilate the help it gives, if his 
patience can comply with the demand on its resources, it will 
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lead him eventually to a position when “ he can safely pro- 
nounce on the character of this new philosophy.” 

A key thought to Pragmatism is furnished by its basis in 
Phenomenal Idealism. It starts from the position that “ the 
perception of external things is not the perception of the 
things themselves, but the perception of our ideas of the 
things or the perception of our feelings about things, so that 
to reach the things reasoning or induction is required.” Prag- 
jmatism indeed is not the only philosophy that has that basis, 
‘but it is one that strives to be consistent with its basis. And 
it is this which necessitates for it so wide a departure from the 
ordinary use of the term. 

This book has an excellent Table of Contents, but, alas! no 
Index. 


3—THE CHURCH OF CHRIST! 


N a brief Introductory Note Father Peter Finlay explains 
I that these eight Lectures on the Constitution and Founda- 
tion of the Church were originally delivered orally in the 
Dublin College of the National University of Ireland, and 
that “they have been published at the desire of a very dear 
friend, who has defrayed the whole cost of publication, that 
they might issue at a very reduced price, and might reach a 
wider circle of readers."’ The friend who acted thus gener- 
ously has rendered a good service to a special class of the 
Catholic public, and not of the Catholic public only. For 
what Father Finlay has done in these lectures is to expound 
in a form adapted to the use of educated Catholics what may 
be called the “ classical argument ”’ for the claims and author- 
ity of the Catholic Church. It is not an argument to which 
one can always have recourse in instructing converts and pre- 
paring them for reception into the Catholic Church. It would 
be too difficult and complex for the majority of them, and there 
are shorter ways which are conclusive in themselves and cap- 
able of being understood by minds that cannot grasp a long 
train of connected reasoning. But the classical argument 
is necessary in itself, and is therefore put in the forefront 
in the theological course prescribed to clerical students, and 
indeed in the definitions of the Church, for the Vatican Coun- 


1 The Church of Christ, its Foundation and Constitution. By Father 
Peter Finlay, S.J. London: Longmans. Pp. xii, 264. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 
1915. 
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cil indicates it in its decrees as the primary argument for 
the claim of the Church to receive the submission of the 
world. 

This argument starts from an examination into the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament writings, and their trustworthi- 
ness as evidence for the historical facts regarding the words 
and works of our Lord Jesus Christ. Then succeeds an 
examination into the claims that our Lord made on behalf of 
His own personality, His claim to be God as well as Man, 
and into the character of His works, particularly of His re- 
surrection from the dead, regarded as a divine attestation of 
the truth of His claims that cannot rationally be set aside. Next 
comes the question, what did He say about His Church, on 
what foundation did He set it, what office did He commit to 
jts ministers from the apostles downwards, with what author- 
ity did he invest it? The answers to these questions, which 
are all furnished by the Gospels, provide the Christian stu- 
dent with criteria by which he can discover the true Church 
of Christ on earth, and distinguish it from unauthorized rivals. 
By this same method we are led on to determine from the 
words of our Lord in the Gospels what authority in His 
Church belongs to the Pope, and what to the Bishops. 

This is in outline the course of the classical argument. 
It is simple and convincing enough in itself and deserves to 
be known and understood by educated Catholics of both sexes 

which includes the young students in our higher forms at 
schools or at the Universities. It would be beneficial reading 
for educated persons generally who take an interest in reli- 
gious matters, and would help them to understand the strength 
of the rational foundation on which Catholicism rests, especi- 
ally if it were pointed out to them that Catholicism is the 
only religion that can set forth such a positive and compre- 
hensive argument in proof of its validity, other religions hav- 
ing to rest mainly upon negative positions. Our educated 
Catholics then must first of all familiarize themselves with 
the argument, both for their own sakes, and that they may 
be of use to others. There are indeed other books useful 
for this purpose, but among them Father Finlay’s is well 
worthy to be recommended, for he writes with intimate know- 
ledge of the sinuosities of his subject, as his theological 
readers will not fail to perceive, and yet knows exactly how 


> 


much to give, and where to stop—how much to give that the 
knowledge gained may be thorough, and where to stop that 
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the accumulation of details may not become bewildering. Of 
course there will be readers whose minds will require to go 
more deeply into many points. But for these are other books 
accessible, and meanwhile they will be grateful to the author 
of this little volume for setting them on the right track. 


4—BELIEF AND PRACTICE! 


N a short Preface the author of this volume on Belief and 
acco explains that the Lectures which form its contents 
were delivered in the first instance to a small University 
audience at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in the 
Michaelmas Term of 1914. All but the first are based on a 
distinction between Modernism and theological Liberalism, 
which the author deems to be important. That is to say, 
“Modernism makes clear its acceptance of Christian experi- 
ence, and its belief is that any sound theology must embody 
this acceptance,” whilst Liberalism is inclined to disregard this 
experiential element altogether. Thus the book may be des- 
cribed as a defence of Modernism in its respective relations 
to Catholicism and Liberalism, though how far the author's 
use of the term Catholicism accords with that of the Catholic 
Church it is hard to determine. 

His starting-point is that, the advance of knowledge hav- 
ing placed it beyond dispute that certain doctrines which the 
Catholic Church has hitherto taught as belonging to the 
Christian revelation must now be abandoned, the question 
arises, What should now be the attitude of a logical mind 
towards the Church herself and the rest of her teaching? 
Should she be discredited as no longer trustworthy in any 
of her teaching, which is what Liberalism affirms, or is it not 
more rational to grant that she has in the course of her long 
history given the world a satisfactory assurance that, if in 
some points of detail her insight has proved to be astray, in its 
general tenour and amplitude she has proclaimed to the world 
a body of doctrinesthat bear indisputable marks of truth; that 
she has in short manifested in her teaching a tendency to- 
wards truth which is most precious for human guidance? 
After all is it not the same with science itself? Its tendency 
towards the establishment of scientific truth is manifest and 


1 By Will Spens, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. xii, 244. Price, 6s. 
net. 
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is recognized to be such, notwithstanding she has occasionally 
to readjust her theories, having found that one or another 
of them, whilst marking a valuable approximation towards 
scientific truth, has not quite hit it? Similarly then, if, for 
instance, the doctrine of verbal inspiration can no longer 
be maintained as it stands, must it not be recognized that the 
authority of the Bible and of Church teaching has proved on 
the whole to be a safe guide to religious truth? This line of 
argument, however, presupposes that we have access to some 
test of doctrinal truth, other than that of the Bible and Church 
authority, else how are we to check the liability to error of 
these authorities and know when the doctrines they sanction 
are the doctrines of truth? It is in view of this need that 
Mr. Spens makes his appeal to what the Modernists call 
Christian experience as furnishing the requisite test. 

We have to consider [he says] whether theology should not re- 
gard as its data experience rather than propositions. Revela- 
tion is none the less real, if we conceive it as given in experience, 
especially in the experience of the Apostles or Apostolic wit- 
nesses. It is not minimised if we regard it as a revelation of, 
rather than about, God. 


This term religious experience, or Christian experience, is 
an intelligible conception in itself, and has unquestionably 
an intimate connexion with Christian belief. Through al! 
the Christian centuries the Christian people have learnt to 
value the doctrines the Church has taught them, and having 
moulded their lives in accordance with the direction thus set, 
by submitting to its precepts in regard to belief and practice, 
by using its Sacraments, and pursuing its ideals of devotional 
intercourse with God, they have acquired an intimate ex- 
perience of the Christian life, which they feel to be infinitely 
precious, and which they cannot brook the thought of having 
to part with as proved to be illusory. Now the originators of 
Modernism, as distinguished from Liberalism, were Catholics 
who had learnt by the circumstances of their bringing up to 
cherish their religious experience in this way. And so when 
they became persuaded that Liberalism had made good its 
disproofs of the Church infallibility, of scriptural inspiration 
and other underlying principles of the Christian revelation, 
and yet reluctant to part with an experience that had become 
to them the dearest thing in life, they asked themselves 
whether it might not be possible, while abandoning the 
points of doctrine and traditional fact that appeared to them 
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no longer tenable, still to cling to their past Christian experi- 
ence and finda new basis for it by treating it as primary, and 
regarding dogmas no longer as the causes of the experience 
but as inferences from it. On this system it was fancied that 
they might be able to abandon such dogmas as seemed 
separable from the experience, and cling only to those which 
seemed to be indispensable to it, whether as explanations of 
its character or as guides to its attainment. 

It is with the working out of this problem that Mr. Spens 
is engaged in the present volume. He feels intensely the 
difficulty which confronts the Modernist when he attempts to 
press his theory on the Christian people. “It is scarcely 
possible,” he owns, “ to exaggerate the hardness of the prob- 
lem if simple souls have to be told that the supernatural} 
Christology and narrative are wrong.”’ And yet he does not 
realize the extent to which the problem will be hard, for not 
only will it affect simple souls but likewise souls of an edu- 
cated and even of a learned type. One may feel some sym- 
pathy with those who, like Mr. Spens, are anxious to retain 
their past religious experience, rather than for the Liberals 
who think it unretainable when the dogmas that sustain it 
are discarded, but it will be found that the latter are the surer 
in their anticipations, for people are not likely to retain their 
attachment to religious experience when its doctrinal basis is 
undermined. 

But there is another fatal flaw in this new Modernist 
scheme. If the significance of Christian experience is to 
be regarded not as the outcome of dogmatic belief, but on 
the contrary as the basis from which the latter is to be in- 
ferred, the appreciation of the character of this experience 
will be highly charged with subjectivism. The original Mo- 
dernists had in view the experience which is the outcome 
of Catholic traditional teaching. That was because they 
were brought up in this teaching. Mr. Spens having been 
brought up as an Anglican of a somewhat Broad Church type 
has in view an experience which requires quite a different 
type of doctrines to explain it. Indeed it would hardly be 
exaggeration to say that if not the object he pursues, at all 
events the end he reaches, is precisely to show that this sup- 
posed test of religious experience is but our old friend, private 
judgment as the sole judge of religious truth. 
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5—POLAND! 


ISS MONICA GARDNER'S volume on Poland has 
M an exceptional interest at the present time. She calls 
it in her sub-title “a Study in National Idealism,’’ and the 
later chapters, dealing in considerable detail with the mas- 
terpieces of nearly a century of Polish literature, fully justify 
the claim thus made. Ina previous work on Adam Mickie- 
wicz, our author has already given proof of her deep sympathy 
with the unhappy nation of whose sufferings that great genius 
was the inspired mouthpiece. It needed a remarkable liter- 
ary gift to enter into the spirit of the original and to preserve 
even for western readers a flavour which, while subtle and 
elusive as the dramas of Maeterlinck, has, in marked contrast 
to the Belgian writer’s affectations, all the force and passion 
of intense reality. We are glad to learn that the insight 
evinced in Miss Gardner’s appreciation has met with cordial 
recognition among the small circle of English and foreign 
scholars competent to pass judgment upon her work. Ina 
volume such as this which she has now given us, Mickiewicz 
was again bound to play a prominent part, but still fuller 
attention is concentrated on Zygmunt Krasinski, the author 
of the Undivine Comedy and of Psalms of the Future, a poet 
whose friendship with Henry Reeve gives him a certain link 
with England, which for the most part is lacking in his 
other compatriots of genius. Krasinski is the noblest figure 
that appears in these pages, for Mickiewicz’s long subser- 
viance to the half crazy mystic Towianski must always be- 
little him as a man in the eyes of all practical people. Fet- 
tered by the tragic difficulties of the position which his 
father’s servility to St. Petersburg had created, Zygmunt Kra- 
sinski was condemned to a life of self-repression and often 
of torturing doubt, but his character was equal to the strain, 
and amongst the group of idealists whose mysticism, if over- 
shadowed with pardonable melancholy, was also, one must 
confess, tinged with a certain extravagance, Krasinski seems 
to have preserved the sanest outlook. Miss Gardner has done 
well to give him a marked prominence in her little volume. 
She summarizes his principal works, interpolating every now 
and again a few paragraphs of direct translation, interesting 
both for their matter and for the smooth English prose into 


1 Poland, a Study in National Idealism. By Monica M. Gardner. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. xii, 244. Price, 3s. 6d. 1915. 
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which they are rendered. Besides the two authors already 
named, space is also found for a more concise study of Slow- 
achi, Zaleski, and the most modern of all, Ujejski; the ac- 
count of the Azhelli of the first-named, a prose poem des- 
cribing a strange mystic pilgrimage through Siberia, being 
especially captivating. For many readers, however, it is the 
two first chapters of the volume which will offer the greatest 
attraction. The sketch of the last hundred years of Polish 
history is a most acceptable offering at the present juncture. 
Miss Gardner does not attempt to extenuate the sins of the 
earlier Tsars, but on the other hand she speaks with uncom- 
promising plainness of the persecution to which, down to the 
very eve of the present war, the Polish subjects of the Kaiser 
have been subjected by the Imperial Government. Thus she 
tells us: 


The Expropriation law (by virtue of which the Polish land- 
owner is at the bidding of the Government evicted from his es- 
tate) was first put into execution in October, 1912, when four 
Polish landowners were given orders to quit their homes. The 
so-called compensation which they received was so inadequate 
that they found their fortunes reduced by one quarter or one 
third. On the eve of the war a bill was under consideration 
which, if passed, will disqualify every Pole from holding pro- 
perty in that part of his country which at present belongs to 
Prussia. 


The steps taken for the practical suppression of the Po- 
lish language have been equally tyrannical, and Miss Gardner 
does full justice to the cruel and vindictive methods em- 
ployed in this unworthy campaign. The details she gives 
are too long to quote, but they will well repay perusal. The 
book would be worth acquiring if only for the sake of this 
sketch of recent Polish history. Let us add that the author 
has provided an excellent index, and also a much needed pre- 
liminary ‘“ Note on the pronunciation of Polish.”’ 
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APOLOGETIC. 


IMILAR in aim and style to Father Bampfield’s 7a/ks about St. Peter, 

Chats with Deacon Douglas, and other C.T.S. publications, but some- 
what more logical and elaborate are Father Tim’s Talks with People 
he met (Herder: 3s. net), which an American Redemptorist, Father 
C. D. McEnniry has lately republished from 7he Ziguorian. The 
Reverend author’s endeavour to present the solid truth a little sugar- 
coated appears to us very successful. ‘‘ Father Tim” has a clear logical 
brain and a fund of fresh humour, and his “ talks” with their arresting 
titles will do much to recommend to all reasonable readers that emin- 
ently reasonable institution, the Catholic Church. 

It may seem odd to classify what seems to be a scientific work under 
the head of Apologetics, but everyone knows that Science is often made 
a stalking-horse, from cover of which men try to assail Religion. In 
Our Palace Wonderful (Hansen and Sons: $1.25), the Rev. J. A. Houck 
has turned the tables on such gentry, and by a highly interesting and 
thoroughly up-to-date discussion of the visible universe, shows the hope- 
less inadequacy of any save Catholic cosmogony to account for the 
facts which Science laboriously collects and collates. This is apologetic 
excellently adapted to the wants of the time, and it should reach a class 
rather inaccessible to works of a more formal character. Many striking 
illustrations enhance the value of the book. 

The difficulty of composing a Catechism of Christian Doctrine which 
shall suit all requirements is proverbial. It is essentially an attempt 
to make the truths of Christianity intelligible to undeveloped minds, so 
that ineffable mysteries may be grasped with the minimum risk of mis- 
apprehension. Every attempt is necessarily an approach to the ideal 
and, viewed in this aspect, we find much to praise in the late Father James 
Linden’s Catechism of the Catholic Religion (Herder: ts. net). First of 
ill, it is attractive in appearance and well arranged with varieties of print 
corresponding to degrees of importance; then, the language is simple, 
and the definitions generally clear, although we might perhaps improve 
on those concerning God’s attributes. Although approved by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority in America, it can only be used for reference here, ‘but 
teachers would do well to consult it. 

In apologetic work gifts of personality are a great asset, and few 
possess them in higher degree than Father Vincent McNabb. Not merely 
weighty philosophical and theofogicaf argument, but attractiveness and 
driving force are the marks of the eloquent friar-preacher’s essays gath- 
ered together under the title of The Wayside, and published very attrac- 
tively by Messrs. Burns and Oates at 3s. 6d. net. Such papers as those 
on “ Harnack and History” and on “ Miracles” are contributions of 
weight and brilliance to fundamental controversies, other essays give 
welcome light on minor problems of morals or art (the defence of post- 
impressionism from St. Thomas is a very skilful little bit of perver- 
sity), while others attack practical problems by the method of suggestion, 
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or allegory, or sheer imagination. Indeed, some of the papers remind 
one very strongly of Father Martindale, as the contrasted pair upon 
“Rome of the Pagans” and “ Rome of the Christians.”” To read this 
little volume is not merely to receive a great deal of sound instruction, 
but also to enjoy full measure of a true artist’s handiwork. 

Sir Bertram Windle’s essays entitled A Century of Scientific Thought 
Burns and Oates: §s. net), form a volume of enormously greater im- 
portance than its size and price would indicate. Since Father Gerard’s 
death we have had no such weighty contribution to the apologetic of 
natural science and the Faith, and in certain respects Sir Bertram has 
an authority on the scientific side wider than Father Gerard's. Bi- 
ology, theories as to the antiquity of man, and archzology generally, are 
the subjects from which Sir Bertram draws his material, and they are 
the hunting-ground of some of the most fashionable and popular of 
recent heresies. The essays show, besides scientific authority, a liter- 
ary power quite capable of grappling with the superficial attractive- 
ness—not his smallest asset—of such a writer as Sir James Frazer. 

It is pleasant to find such a man as Mr. Horace Hutchinson, so well 
known as sportsman and naturalist, and as the writer of not the least 
distinguished weekly contribution to that very literary paper, the 
Westminsler Gazette, writing to commend to public attention the 
line of thought which brought him after many years of professed 
agnosticism to a belief in the Christian Faith, The argument, 
as he expresses it in his little book, From Doubt to Faith (Long- 
mans: Is. 6d. net), did not, he tells us, seem very cogent to some of 
his Christian friends; nor, to tell the truth, does it appear to us, though 
useful, to be strong enough as an argument for its purpose. But that is 
not the whole of the question; it is the attitude of mind that 
matters, and we conjecture that 1t is this as much as anything else that has 
brought Mr. Hutchinson happily so far upon his journey. For to seek 
after God is never to seek in vain. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Quite a new thing in the way of prayer-books, and one destined, we 
think, to have a great vogue, is Father W. Roche’s Mysteries of the 
Mass in Reasoned Prayers (Longmans: Is. net and ts. 6d. net). Its 
object is to secure the closest possible attention to the external details of 
the divine Sacrifice whilst maintaining the greatest possible harmony 
with its spirit. Contrition and Confidence, Faith, Surrender, Union, re- 
present the dispositions which correspond with the four main divisions 
of the Mass. Father Roche’s prayers, arranged in a perpendicular series 
ot separate clauses and sentences, not only embody these dispositions in 
clear and exact language, but also, by their form, invite the reader to 
taste the fulness of their message. A devout and intelligent use of 
this booklet would do much to make the Holy Sacrifice what it is meant 
to be, our chief means of sanctification. 

Bishop Challoner’s Meditations for Every Day in the Year (Burns 
and Oates: 3s. 6d. net), recently issued in ten or twelve little volumes, 
have been collected by the publishers into one book of over goo pages, 
a veritable treasure-house of true spirituality. The type, if small, is 
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clear, though perhaps more prominence might have been given to the 
divisions of each subject. 

It is superfluous to recommend a volume of devotional addresses by 
Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B. His Simple Catechism Lessons, which have 
been so popular a publication of the C.T.S., are now supplemented by 
a volume of addresses previous to first Communion, and also far more 
widely applicable, entitled Fourteen Eucharistic Tridua, and published 
by Mr. B. Herder at 4s. net. Type and prophecy, the Gospel story, the 
Church’s year, all afford material in turn for these excellent three-fold 
sets of addresses. Their clearness of arrangement, their plain yet deeply- 
felt language, their excellent models of simple affective prayer, render 
them as useful for the private reader as for those who will seek in them, 
as priest or teacher, matter for public instruction. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have just issued, in neat and comely form, 
clad in Franciscan brown, a new and revised edition of The Little 
Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis, edited by the Friars Minor 
of the English Province. It follows, of course, the well-known lines of 
former manuals—the account of the Order, the Leonine constitution of 
1883, the rule with the usual explanations of it, the ceremoniale, and the 
Office, together with the Appendix of particularly bad modern hymns, 
to which one has by this time got more or less hardened. The rise in 
the standard of production of the Manual has been accompanied by no 
rise in price—a happy exception to the general rule nowadays. It is 
still issued at a shilling net. 





HISTORICAL. 


Readers of THE MONTH will need no introduction to Father Thurston’s 
The Memory of our Dead (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net), the substance 
of which has appeared at various dates in our own pages. Largely re- 
written and co-ordinated, these articles form a theme of absorbing in- 
terest, especially at the present time when the dead are never long out of 
our memory. The author examines various Christian practices and un- 
Christian abuses connected with his subject from the earliest ages. Of 
exceptional importance are those chapters wherein he traverses the hasty 
and often inconsistent conclusions of that eminent folk-lorist, Sir James 
G. Frazer, who is so anxious to identify Christianity in spirit and ex- 
ternals with paganism. Whilst mainly occupied with origins and develop- 
ments, Father Thurston does not neglect the devotional side of the 
matter, and many readers will be grateful for his exposition and illus- 
tration of the consoling doctrine regarding Purgatory associated with 
St. Catherine of Genoa. The book is beautifully printed. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. Armel O'Connor, in the Life of St. Peter of Alcantara (St. Francis 
of Assisi, Bedworth: Is.), relates in a simple straightforward fashion 
the history of one of God's wonder-workers, himself a wonderful work 
of God. The holy Franciscan lived in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, one of the galaxy of great saints of whom Spain was then so 
prolific. His biographer, whilst relating without question all the great 
miracles and austerities recorded of him, shows how both were the effect 
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of a complete self-surrender, heroically renewed and maintained till death. 
“The Providence (Row) Night Refuge” and the charities connected 
therewith are household words amongst the Catholics of London, and 
they and others will find much to interest them in Mother Mary Igna- 
tius Sherrington (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d. net), a memoir written by 
Alderman J. W. Gilbert, the nephew of Mgr. Gilbert, its founder. There- 
in they will find a full account of that remarkable work and of the no 
less remarkable Sister of Mercy whose religious life of fifty years was 
almost wholly devoted to its furtherance. As a record of the silent, un- 
advertised, but wonderfully self-sacrificing and beneficent work done by 
our Sisterhoods amongst the derelicts of our civilization this little book 
has also strong claims on the notice of the social reformer. 
: The little study of William de Colchester, Abbot of Westminster, 
by Mr. E. H. Pearce, Canon of the Royal Abbey, is a popular book pub- 
lished by the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” at the 
popular price of eighteenpence. None the less, it will be of interest to 
the scholar as well as the general reader, since it introduces us to much 
hitherto unpublished material of interest and value, gathered from the 
Abbey Muniments Room over the East Cloister. Mr. Pearce’s work is 
of the more value since Abbot William, though a figure of some note, 
who appears in Shakespeare’s Richard //., has no memorial in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, nor in any other general work of 
reference so far as we can ascertain. Abbot William seems to have 
been a typical great dignitary of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
a man of affairs, a great traveller, generally on the spot where and 
when anything important was going on, and eminently capable of look- 
ing after the wide and varied interests entrusted to him. Mr. Pearce 
makes out of his life a vivid, detailed and amusing story, though we 
strongly suspect that there were elements in his composition which may 
have escaped the perception of a Canon of the modern Abbey who lives 
“out of the narrow rut of cloistral life.” Anyhow he left behind him 
a good reputation when he died in 1420 at over eighty years of age, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his reign. 


FICTION. 

Somewhat artificial in scheme and treatment, The Double Road (Long- 
mans: 3s. 6d. net), by Michael Wood, is still an interesting study of 
the real character of human life, the shadows and phantoms which veil 
the eternal Truth. It is written with great distinction and much spiri- 
tual insight, with no falling off in the power we commended in 7he 
House of Peace three years ago. Catholics will find in it a surprising 
indication of the thoroughness with which Catholic principles have per- 
vaded some sections of the Establishment. 

Convent libraries and all who are interested in good literature for 
the young will rejoice in the reissue of “ M. E. Francis’’’ Novels and 
Tales, which Messrs. Longmans are producing at the low price of 
2s. 6d. net each volume. The latest to reach us are Christian Thal, Sim- 
ple Annals, and Yeoman Fleetwood—all thoroughly characteristic of the 
author’s style, sweet, wholesome, interesting and fresh. 

There is considerable power in The Heart of a Man (Pitman: 6s.), a 
novel by the Rev. R. A. Maher dealing with labour conditions in the 
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United States. It pictures crude Capitalism working its natural results 
in the production of crude Socialism, and shows how disregard of the 
human rights of the worker is apt to destroy his humanity. The author 
throughout contrasts the true sound Christian doctrine, on the use of 
wealth and the claims of labour, with both extremes and leaves the moral 
in no doubt. These main points of view, embodied in clearly-drawn 
personalities, are filled in with a variety of characters, humorous as well 
as pathetic, and the whole is woven into a very readable, even exciting. 
tale. - 

Another tale dealing with very modern questions is Sir Christopher 
Leighton, by Maria Longworth Storer (Herder: 4s. net). But the ques- 
tions in this case are those of the mind and the soul, particularly the old 
question as to the value of the Christian solution of the riddle of life. 
Mrs. Storer has made a very entertaining novel the vehicle of a good 
deal of sound doctrine regarding the impotence and folly of modern 
substitutes for Christianity. She is especially successful in exposing the 
radical immorality of the extreme Eugenist position, and the danger 
to society that lies in its open propaganda. Her Catholic hero runs 
many serious risks at the hands of a homicidal uncle, driven crazy by 
Protestant fanaticism, but all ends happily as it should, even the uncle 


returns to a modicum of reason and religion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Those who have to read the Sunday Epistles and Gospels from the 
altar-steps or pulpit will find the edition which Father Lattey, S.J., has 
edited for Messrs. Burns and Oates a very great boon. Yor the matter 
is carefully punctuated and paragraphed, and the type, of the seventeenth 
century “ Fell’ series belonging to the Oxford University Press, is large, 
neat and very legible. ‘The translation is, of course, that at present author- 
ized, viz., the Rheims-Douay as revised by Challoner, and the price is 
moderate, three shillings and sixpence net. 

There is a ring of true feeling, humorous, cynical, patriotic and pathe- 
tic in turn, in the Soliloquies of a Subaltern, somewhere in France 
(Burns and Oates: Is. net), by Eric Thirkell Cooper. The subaltern 
paints many a vivid picture of life—and death—in the trenches, and the 
general conditions of modern warfare. He has a true ear for rhythm and 
turns his phrases well, and his little book will serve as a record of duty 
bravely and cheerfully done. 

It would be difficult in the space we have to spare to discuss fully 
the important questions raised in Mr. J. H. Jones’ lectures entitled The 
Economies of War and Conquest ‘King and Son: 2s. 6d. net), but we 
can testify that to the ordinary mind, not a little confused by the pheno- 
mena which war has caused in the financial world, the book is one of 
absorbing interest. The lecturer sets out to examine the well-known 
contention of Mr. N. Angell, viz., that modern war cannot be economi- 
cally profitable to the victor, and finds that it is not tenable in its abso- 
lute form. Using our present experience as a guide, and proceeding 
with much circumspection, he examines the main propositions of 7'he 
Greai /il/usion, and is able to show that much of its reasoning is fal- 
lacious and inconsistent. But his own conclusions do not afford much 
comfort for the conqueror, for their effect is that warfare is a very 
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precarious speculation, involving much present loss and long-delayed 

returns. 

An Annual which we trust will find a place on every editorial desk in the 
Kingdom, and in the hands of all educated Catholics, is the first issue 
of Orbis Catholicus (Courier Press, Leamington: 5s. net), edited by 
Canon Glancey of Birmingham Its sub-title is 4 Year Book of the 
Catholic World, which aptly indicates its scope. The three parts of 
which it is composed deal respectively with Rome and the Government 
of the Church, the official Church outside Rome, and personal details 
concerning the Hierarchy. The use of very thin but quite opaque paper 
has enabled the editor to collect a vast amount of information within 
the 700 pages of the volume and yet to keep it a very handy size. "We 
echo the wish expressed in Bishop MaclIntyre’s introduction that a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Empire of the Church may become part 
of the equipment of every true Catholic. In Canon Glancey’s work much 
more than the foundation of such knowledge is furnished. 

We have time merely to notice another annual of great importance in its 
own line. The Catholic Social Year-Book for 1916 (Catholic Social Guild, 
1, Victoria Street, S.W.: 6d. net), now in its seventh year of issue, and 
appropriately devoted to what must be occupying the minds of all true 
and thoughtful patriots, Wa/ional Reconstruction. This is treated both 
under its spiritual and moral aspects, and under its social and economic. 
and clear principles are laid down to guide future effort into the only safe 
and fruitful channels. All anxious about fos/-de/lum conditions should 
procure and spread this little book. 

Messrs. Gill and Son, of Dublin, have followed up their publication 
of The Will and the Way, a shilling volume of Essays by Irish priests, 
by a similar collection entitled Tact and Talent, and equally worthy of 
commendation. The essays, the provenance of which is not given, are 
doubtless taken from some magazine, and are very various in subject 
All are really informative and brightly written. 

Many thoughts turn to the little household at Mary’s Meadow, Lud- 
low, whence issues so much that is rare as literature and fair as devo- 
tion. The republication, seven years after its first appearance, of Thoughts 
for Betty from the Holy Land, by Mrs. Armel O’Conno Mary’s 
Meadow: Its. 6d. net), will, we trust, introduce a host of new readers to 
Betty (whose portrait, a very attractive one, stands as frontispiece), and 
the spiritual atmosphere in which she lives. The incidents of her 
mother’s pilgrimage to the Holy Places are recorded here with a becom- 
ing simplicity and the supernatural aspect of everything made apparent. 

We may mention in this connection that Betty’s Book on Holy Com- 
munion, for little children, formerly distributed as a “ Peace Present” 
from Mary’s Meadow has now been put on sale (Washbourne: ts. net) 
in a cover designed by the little authoress. The proceeds of the sale 
are earmarked for God’s poor. 

Collected from various periodicals the verses published in The Pil- 
grim Kings (Macmillan: 5s. 6d. net), by Mr. Thomas Walsh, vary con- 
siderably in subject and treatment. Things Spanish occupy much of Mr. 
Walsh's cultured attention, and in Za Preciosa, a legend of Pampelona, 
he strikes the most human note of his lyre, telling our Lady's preference 
for the little goatherd’s own greeting, to the ceremonious salutation she 
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was taught. In his description of Toledo one sees again vividly the mili- 
tary heart of the country— 
“On the mitred crags of Spain . 
Out to brave the sand and sky.” 
Poetic and natural are his lines “ After the rain’ when— 
“The skies and little streets are clear 
The lamps and stars seem strangely near.” 

The dramatic and other long pieces show intimate knowledge of things 
Spanish, but the commendation due to the shorter and more lyrical pieces 
cannot be given without reserve to these more ambitious attempts. The 
book is well got up but the price represents American standards. 

Poems, by Jean Wilson (Is. net), are harmless little efforts, showing 
at least command of the technique of the art but not much inspiration. 

Mrs. Re-Bartlett has given us in The Circle and the Cross (Long- 
mans: 2s. 6d. net) a book which is stimulating and fresh even where 
one is unable to agree with it. The analysis of Pacifism, and the critic- 
ism of Bernhardi are equally effective; the discussion of the question 
**Are the Churches Christian?’ is vitiated not only by the question- 
begging terms of its title, but by its singular misinterpretation of the 
Church’s attitude in the past towards Italy as a nation. Nor, in spite of 
her analogy between woman in general and the second Eve crushing the 
serpent’s head, can we view the ideal of any true “feminism” as does 
Mrs. Re-Bartlett. The other chapters leave us in the same position 
of but partial acceptance of their author's message. The book serves, 
however, an end perhaps equally useful—it gives plenty of food for 
thought. 


WAR BOOKS. 
As beseems an alumnus of Louvain, Father Vincent McNabb has. 
since the war began, “put his tongue and pen at the service of the 
little outraged country" of Belgium. We have some of the fruits of his 
labour in Europe’s Ewe-Lamb (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net), a little volume, 
we need not say, burning in its eloquence of appeal, but of no little 
objective value also, both in its presentation of the Belgian case, and 
in its contributions to the more general interests at stake in the War, 
Especially would we commend the chapters on Pacifism, on the Ethics 
of War, and on St. Thomas’ teaching on Peace and War. They pre- 
sent, of course, a view of the subject which has been frequently insisted 
upon in our pages, but they have a special interest as the interpretation 
given us from inside by a son of St. Dominic and of the Angelic Doctor. 
French culture is not of course confined to the Capital, nor to a few 
great names. None the less, it is a pleasant surprise to receive from 
far away in the heart of Auvergne, reprinted from the pages of a local 
paper, matter so choice as literature, so penetrating as criticism, so 
deeply felt and so beautifully wrought, as the Comte de Chabrol’s little 
volume of essays, Notre Patriotisme, ce qu’il soit étre (Lethielleux: price 
75 centimes). This veteran of 1870, looking back over the experiences 
of a long life, while he is not blind to difficulties, has a message of hope, 
heartening indeed to all who wish well to France, and above all to Catho- 
lics. We see here how sound is the heart of provincial France—now as 
ever the real France; and we see, too, how truly the zwmodilisés, 
fretting perhaps at being loin du front, may, by the wise counsel and 
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high example of M. de Chabrol, learn to bear some small and not 
wholly useless part in our country’s supreme effort. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

From her intimate acquaintance with Italian life, the late Miss Louisa 
Emily Dobrée was well qualified to give us such a volume as the 
Stories from Italy, which the Catholic Truth Society has just issued 
bound in cloth for one shilling net. These little studies—sketches perhaps 
rather than stories—should rival in popularity the earlier works of the 
same writer which have already secured so wide a popularity through 
the C.T.S. In addition to the bound volume, we have received the separ- 
ate penny issue of two of its sections—The Kingdoms of the World 
and Driving a Bargain, each of them containing two of the stories. 

Being dead the late Bishop Hedley yet speaketh with considerable 
effect in the valuable little treatise on Prayer and Contemplation (C.T-.S.: 
3d. net and 6d. net), which Abbot Cuthbert Butler has edited from an 
old number of the Dudlin Review. The Bishop based his treatment on 
Father Baker’s well-known Saxcta Sophia, of which it might serve as an 
explanation and defence. He traces the theory, of which, as the Abbot 
remarks, another C.T.S. publication—7he Prayer of Simplicity—gives 
the practice. 

In Footsteps of Welsh Martyrs (C.T.S.: 1d.), Father Joseph Murphy, 
S.J., gives a succinct account of several holy men who laid down their 
lives in Wales for the faith, in Elizabethan times and later, and whose 
example and intercession may at last convert the country they have 
consecrated by their blood. The Severance of England from Rome 
(C.T.S.: 1d.) is a reprint of a valuable article Mr. H. E. Hall has lately 
contributed to the Ca/holic Review, on a familiar subject which needs 
constant elucidation because so many Anglican controversialists are so 
constantly obscuring it. Anglicanism at the Front (C.T.S.: 1d.), by 
Mr. Britten, reprinted from these pages, shows the Establishment tried 
and found grievously wanting by the test of the necessities of war. 

The penny Catholic Almanac for 1916 (Burns and Oates) contains in 
its 44 pages a great variety of useful information, ecclesiastical and 
secular, amongst the latter the best account of the new postal rates 
we have seen. 
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